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® 
RACE RELATIONS IN 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 

When race relations are viewed in world perspective, two important 
facts emerge: first, that race relations are the result of the expansion 
of European civilization which began in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and, second, that race relations are the relations which exist 
between the so-called white and so-called colored races. This view of 
race relations in world perspective was contained in a lecture by Lord 
Bryce at Oxford University in 1902. In that lecture he stated that the 
close and widespread contacts which have grown up between European 
or advanced races and the colored or backward races of mankind were 
the completion of a world process which marked a crisis in the history 
of the world.'! Race relations on a world-wide scale did not come into 
existence until the nineteenth century when permanent European settle- 
ments were made in America, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
Europeans established their political dominance over Asia and over 

virtually the entire continent of Africa. 
As the result of the expansion of European civilization, three major 


types of racial frontiers have come into existence. These three major 
types of racial frontiers have been defined by geographic factors affecting 
the nature and extent of European settlement, by the character of 
European economic exploitation, and by the stage of culture of indig- 
eneous peoples. They may be characterized as follows: (1) the racial 
frontiers which came into existence as the result of the economic and 


1 See James Bryce, The Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 
Mankind (Oxford, 1902), pp. 6-7. See also the statement of W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk (Chicago, 1904), p. 13, where he says: “The 
problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the color line—the relation 
of the darker to the lighter races of men in Asia and Africa, in America and the 
Islands of the sea.” 


[ 331] 
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political dominance of Europeans in Asia, (2) those areas where Euro- 
peans have taken over tropical areas occupied by so-called primitive 
peoples but European settlement is not feasible, and (3) the multi- 
racial communities which have been created by European settlement. 
The manner in which these racial frontiers have been defined indicates 
that a world view of race relations must take into account the ecological, 
economic, political, and cultural settings in which they occur. 

When Europeans first encountered the peoples of Asia, their con- 
tacts were not defined as contacts with a different race but rather as 
contacts with non-Christians and infidels. In the struggle for trade and 
commerce, the Europeans declared that they were engaged in a holy 
crusade against Mohammedans and other enemies of Christianity. More- 
over, there was no implication that Asians were inferior but rather a 
recognition of their superior culture. Moreover, the size of the Asian 
nations and their stage of culture precluded their extermination or their 
displacement by white settlers. It was different, however, where the 


Europeans encountered the peoples of Africa and America. On the south- 


ern tip of Africa, the Europeans could form permanent settlements. 
They practically exterminated the Bushman and Hottentot, but the 
Boers in their northward trek could not exterminate the Bantu. Like- 
wise, in North and South America and the West Indies where European 
settlement was feasible, the loosely organized Indians who depended 
upon hunting were exterminated or driven into the interior. The 
sedentary agricultural tribes could not be so easily displaced. For similar 
reasons Australia and New Zealand became areas of European settle- 
ment. 

It should be noted that the survival of native colored races has not 
been due only to deliberate acts on the part of Europeans. In the tropical 
areas the natives had an advantage in any racial struggle which might 
develop on a biological plane. The introduction of European firearms 
made native wars more devastating, while the introduction of housing, 
clothing, and unsuitable food was responsible for pneumonia and catarrh- 
al disorders. Moreover, whites introduced syphilis, smallpox, tuber- 
culosis, and influenza. In the case of Africa it was the slave trade that 
was the most devastating force in reducing the native population. In 
recent years the destructive power of European contacts has been offset 
by the introduction of European medicine and sanitation. 

The economic and political aspects of race relations are the most 
important in the relations of Europeans to the older civilizations of 
Asia. Even when one considers, for example, the threat of the Asians to 
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the “white” Australia policy, it is essentially a threat on the economic 
and political plane and not one of race relations in the sense of inter- 
personal relations. In the case of China, political control was established 
where it was necessary to create and maintain an economic community 
for European exploitation. Japan was able to escape political domination 
by adopting European economic institutions. The conquest of India was 
necessary in order to tie India to British economic interests, and Dutch 
conquests in Southeast Asia were for the same reason. The revolt in 
China, India, and the Dutch East Indies has been a revolt against 
European economic domination as well as European political domination. 

As the result of the impact of European civilization, the so-called 
primitive peoples are increasingly revolting against European control. 
In Africa the French have tried to prevent the revolt by creating a 
black elite which would be loyal to France and French culture. But 
there is every indication that in French Africa the policy of assimilation 
has failed. The British, who never pretended to create black Britishers, 
have been as successful in creating black Englishmen as the French in 
creating black Frenchmen. The more tough-minded Belgians have re- 
jected the French policy of assimilation as well as the English policy. 
While they recognize that the Congo will belong to the African, they 
hope to carry through a policy of “association” in which the masses of 
Africans will gradually become equal partners in the Congo State. 

There is no escaping the fact that racial consciousness is spreading as 
the peoples of Africa become literate and acquire the techniques of 
European civilization. European economic and political dominance 
cannot escape from being defined in terms of the supremacy of the white 
race. In fact, during the nineteenth century European dominance was 
justified on the basis of a racial ideology. The British Commonwealth 
of Nations is faced with the problem of transforming a white organiza- 
tion into a multiracial organization. The emergence of Ghana as an 
African state within the Commonwealth represents the latest step in this 
direction. 

Wherever political arrangements may be set up between the European 
nations and the new African states, there still remains the problem of the 
economic relations between the white powers and colored states which 
are achieving political independence. The peoples of Africa, like the 
colored peoples of other areas of the world, are in need of capital and 
technical and administrative skills. The colored peoples of the world are 
cautious about accepting this assistance because they consider it a new 
form of colonialism or economic imperialism. It is for this reason that the 
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masses of people are attracted by socialistic theories which hold out the 
hope that the resources of the areas occupied by the colored peoples will 
be owned by the people and utilized for their welfare. ‘The economic 
relation of the European and colored peoples remains one of the most 
important problems of the modern world. 

It is in the third racial frontier, multiracial communities, that eco- 
logical, economic, political, and cultural factors in race relations may be 
seen in sharp outlines because the problem of social organization becomes 


most acute in such communities. ‘These multiracial communities were 


developed in South Africa, in the Southern States of the United States, 


in New Zealand, and in parts of Central and East Africa. In the last 
area the presence of the Asian has helped to complicate the problem. 
The ecological aspects of the racial problem are seen in the relative 
growth of the white and colored population, in their spatial distribution, 
and in the racial division of labor. As the racial division of labor breaks 
down and white and colored peoples begin to compete, racial conflict 
develops. Political measures are utilized to prevent economic competi- 
tion between the white and colored peoples. This has occurred in all 
multiracial communities, however much it may have been disguised in 
some areas. The political factor has been less apparent in our Southern 
States than in South Africa, where there has been a legal color bar in 
employment. The political aspects of race relations have been more ap- 
parent in the different devices which have been invented to deprive 
colored peoples of political power. It is only necessary to call attention to 
the present situation in the Southern States and the recent measures in 
South Africa and in Kenya and Tanganyika in order to indicate the 
importance of the political factor. 

In the multiracial communities where the problem of social organiza- 
tion is most acute, interpersonal relations are especially important. Amer- 
ican sociologists who have been concerned with race relations in the 
United States have generally focused attention upon this phase of race 
relations. 

A final phase of race relations in the modern world involves the 
question of nationalism. Reference has already been made to the political 
aspects of nationalism and political self-determination. But there is 
another aspect, namely, the cultural aspects which involve the basic 
values of peoples. This is important in a world view of race relations. 
Although the colored peoples of the world are increasingly accepting 
Western technology, will they accept the nonmaterial culture? The 
emancipation of the Asian peoples from the economic and _ political 
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control of Europe has involved, especially in the case of China, the 
rejection of the nonmaterial aspects of European culture. In Asia, it is 


apparent that the peoples of the various nations will retain much of their 
traditional culture. The peoples of Africa are beginning to show a 
similar attitude toward Western culture. Even in French Africa, where 
a policy of assimilation has been pursued, African intellectuals are turn- 


ing to values in African culture for the moral basis of the new states. 

What then is the outlook for race relations when viewed in world 
perspective? It appears that with the disappearance of colonialism and 
the ideology of white supremacy, the major racial groups in the world 
will continue to be identified with certain cultural traditions. While 
the Bandung Conference represented a new consciousness of the common 
problems of the colored world as opposed to the white world, these 
problems were defined in terms of economic and political problems. The 
same may be said of the Afro-Arab-Asian bloc in the United Nations. 
Despite the spread of Western technology and the increasing mobility 
of the peoples of the world, there is no prospect, at least in the near 
future, that the races of mankind will be fused in a single race or the 
different cultures will lose their distinctiveness. 





THE CONCEPT OF CONSENSUS AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE* 


ORRIN E. KLAPP 
San Diego State College 


Consensus has theoretically a central place among the concepts of 
sociology, for it designates the sharing of acquired mental characteristics 
that makes possible human types of social organization. To properly 
speak of status, role, norm, and so on, as part of a system, it is necessary 
to know there is consensus regarding these things. Otherwise, systems 
are only ideas in individual men’s heads. So consensus is important also 
as a meeting ground of sociology and social psychology—the point at 
which the social fact and the individual come together—the empirical 
datum coming closest, perhaps, to settling the dispute between social 
realists and nominalists, for where there is consensus both society and 
the individual are real. 

In 1947 Louis Wirth, in his Presidential Address before the American 
Sociological Society, called sociologists to ‘return to the subject-matter 
for the cultivation of which society sustains us’—particularly “the 
processes through which consensus on a world scale is created.”? 

This plea of Wirth’s is the more surprising, as it is over thirty years 
since Park and Burgess, in their influential Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology, made consensus the central concept of their theory, seeing 
it as a product of communication and the basis of society. In doing so, 
they were less indebted to Comte (the putative father of the concept) 
than to Cooley, Dewey, Durkheim, and Tonnies. They conceived of 
social forms arising out of processes communicative enough to produce 
consensus. They argued that even social differentiation and specializa- 
tion required consensus, and that interdependence and cooperation were 
not social unless based on consensual like-mindedness. They thought that 
a developed organization—perhaps any organization—would have three 
basic kinds of consensus: esprit de corps, collective representations, and 
morale. 

*Revision of paper delivered to the Conference on Social Theory, Emory 
University, Georgia, July 6, 1956, entitled “Consensus: Neglected or Superseded ?” 

1 “T regard the study of consensus as the central task of sociology, which is 
to understand the behavior of men in so far as that behavior is influenced by 
croup life. Because the mark of any society is the capacity of its members to 
understand one another and to act in concert toward common objectives and 
under common norms, the analysis of consensus rightly constitutes the focus of 


sociological investigation.” Louis Wirth, “Consensus and Mass Communications,” 
American Sociological Review, 13: 1-15. 
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What is surprising is that in the decades following, sociology has made 
so little use of this concept supposedly so central to its theory. It has not 
been developed much beyond the point where Park and Burgess left it. 
It is my impression, indeed, after a survey, that consensus is a neglected 
concept in sociology. 

For one thing, the term does not occur very often or very prominently 
in the literature. lost American textbooks either do not use it or give 
it a quite limited place, likely in connection with public opinion. For 
instance, Broom and Selznick (1955) say: “Where an opinion is very 
widely held and cuts across all groups in society, there is consensus.” 
And Wilson and Kolb (1949) say: ““‘When the points of view coalesce 
so that all members of the public agree, the matter has passed from the 
realm of public opinion and entered that of consensus.”* Leading text- 
books such as Lundberg, Schrag, and Larsen (1954) and Ogburn and 
Nimkoff (1950) do not use it at all. In Elliott and Merrill’s well- 
known book (1950), it is a basic idea for the analysis of social dis- 
organization, control, and deviance in the first two chapters and then 
appears only once in the remaining thirty-three chapters. Even Linde- 
smith and Strauss, who in their Social Psychology (1956) follow the 
Park-Cooley-Mead view rather closely, give it only a casual place. 

Research dealing specifically with consensus is sporadic, amounting, I 
would say, to a few articles a year. A recent example would be a study 
by Edward Gross of the comparative importance of consensus and sym- 
biosis for social integration. In studying small groups of men at an air 
base, he found that a higher degree of cohesion was associated with 
symbiotic relationships (where the men had comparatively little in com- 
mon in terms of training, background, and mental traits, but needed 
each other’s specialized services) than with consensual relationships, 
where the men were very similar in background and points of view. 
Again, Bales and Slater, in a study of role-differentiation in small deci- 
sion-making groups (1955), used consensus to mean similarity of mem- 
bers’ expectations, e.g., of the specialized roles each will play. They 
considered that consensus was a matter of degree, also that it did not 
mean that “all members are necessarily expected to behave alike at the 
overt level. Indeed, when role differentiation develops the consensual 
expectation is precisely that the overt behavior of members will differ.” 
They also devised an “Index of Status Consensus” to measure the degree 


participants agreed as to (two questions) “who had the best ideas?” 


2 Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson, 1955), p. 278. 

3 Logan Wilson and Wm. L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949), p. 305. 

4 Edward Gross, “Symbiosis and Consensus as Integrative Factors in Small 
Groups,” American Sociological Review (1956), 21: 174-79. 
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and “who did the most to guide the discussion?” ‘They found that groups 
with low status-consensus were less well organized in such matters as 
continuity of leadership and specialization from one meeting to the next, 
how much time a certain person might hold the floor, and assurance 
that performance would serve the needs of the group rather than of an 
individual. With low status-consensus there was a high turnover of 
personnel in the top ranks, and individuals often thought they were 
liked when in fact they were not. In general, they concluded that “the 
degree of consensus on who stands where on various status orders is a 
critical factor in the structure and development of the group.”® 

I am citing these studies, not to do justice to their findings, but 
simply to illustrate how consensus is, here and there, entering into re- 
search and what methods are being used to study it. But I am impressed 
with the general lack of concern with it in the literature, and the 
tendency to improvise other words that mean pretty much the same 
thing. 

Systematic theorists who might be expected to give consensus a high 
place do not do so. Very often the term solidarity takes the place of 
consensus or, so to speak, covers it up by referring simultaneously to 
integration and consensus. For example, Parsons and Shils in Toward a 
General Theory of Action, mean by solidarity “the institutionalization 
of shared value-orientations.” Institutionalization, as they conceive it, 
“exists when each actor in the situation does, and believes he should do, 
what the other actors whom he confronts believe he should do.”’ Thus 
institutionalization is “an articulation or integration of the actions of a 


plurality of actors in a specific type of situation in which the various 


actors accept jointly a set of harmonious rules regarding goals and 
procedures.” This makes possible the “concerted action” of a “collec- 
tivity.” All this without mentioning consensus. And Arnold Rose, in 


’ Robert F. Bales and Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small 
Decision-Making Groups,” in Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales (eds.), 
Family Socialization and Interaction Process (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955) pp. 274-75, 296. It may be noted that Mary Monk and Theodore Newcomb 
in their article, “Perceived Consensus Within and Among Occupational Classes,” 
Imerican Soctological Review, 21: 71-79, developed the concept of “perceived” 
as distinguished from real consensus. In an article entitled “An Empirical In- 
vestigation of Self-Attitudes,” American Sociological Review, 19: 68-76, M. H. 
Kuhn and T. S. McPartland use and explain the concept of “consensual reference 
points” of the self. 

6 Talcott Parsons and Edward A, Shils (eds.), Toward a General Theory of 
Iction (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 193-94. 
They do, however, use the term consensus casually to refer to the degree of 
agreement concerning common value-orientation in the maintenance of order— 
holding, oddly enough, that consensus is not enough to maintain order; nor does 
specificity of role-expectation remedy the deficiency. “Some sort of institutionalized 
mechanism is indispensable, and this is the function of authority.” Ibid., pp. 219- 
20.—But what is authority but a form of consensus? 
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his “Theory of Social Organization and Disorganization,” seems almost 


to avoid the term when he summarizes his view of organization: “People 


are able to act together in an organized manner over an indefinitely long 
period of time because they have internalized a large number of mean- 
ings and values, commonly understood and adhered to, which permit 
them to make fairly accurate predictions about one another’s behavior.””* 

Theodore M. Newcomb, in analyzing communicative acts, seems to 
prefer the term symmetry of co-orientation. He conceives of communica- 
tion as performing the “essential function of enabling two or more 
individuals to maintain simultaneous orientation toward one another as 
communicators and toward objects of communication.” He uses “sym- 
‘similarities of A’s and B’s orientations” resulting 


‘ 


metry” to refer to 
from frequency of communication, reward for like-mindedness, mutual 
attraction, and other factors.* 

So I have tried to suggest that in textbooks, research and theory, 
consensus has nowhere near the attention that a concept of its presumed 
importance should have.® 

Several explanations of this apparent neglect suggest themselves. One 
is that some sociologists simply deny the importance of communication 
and its products as central data of sociology. I do not think this is really 
so of many,! though some students in fields like population and ecology 
may not find much need for it. 

A more likely explanation, I suspect, is that consensus is hard to 
observe. It is easy to see what men and groups are doing but hard to see 


7 Arnold M. Rose, Theory and Method in the Social Sciences (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954), p. 12. “Social disorganization. . .occurs 
when a significant proportion of meanings and values are no longer sufficiently 
internalized to guide the behavior of a significant proportion of the individuals 
still in physical contact wth one another.” Ibid. I have italicized the thirteen 
words that, it seems to me, take the place of “consensus.” 

8 “An Approach to the Study of Communicative Acts,” in A. P. Hare, 
E. F. Borgatta, and R. F. Bales, Small Groups (New York: Knopf, 1955), pp. 
149-63; reprinted from the Psychological Review, 1953. In this theory “ ‘orienta- 
tion’ is used as equivalent to ‘attitude’. . .Simultaneous orientation is also called 
‘co-orientation.’” Symmetry may also take the form of “complementarity” rather 
than sameness, in which two “subscribe to the same norms which prescribe 
differentiated behavior.” 

® I am not directing my remarks to the hundreds of books dealing with 
communication in one aspect or another—from semantics to how nations are 
formed (for instance, Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Communication, 1953) ; 
but rather to the products of communication as they relate to social organization, 
studving and theorizing about these products under the general head of con- 
sensus‘as Park suggested. 

10 Some may feel that in a heterogeneous society such as ours, differences 
and conflicts so overshadow similarities and agreements that we must concentrate 
on the differences—possibly concurring with Frank E. Hartung that in America 
“everybody is dissatisfied; consensus has long since disappeared.” “Common and 
Discrete Group Values,” Journal of Social Psychology (1953), 38:3-22. Hartung, 
however, finds consensus in modern society in the “organization of differences” 
(Cooley). 
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the consensus on the basis of which they act. Being an agreement of 
mental states, including the deepest (possibly latent) feelings, it is a 
subjective thing; and most research in sociology has, understandably, 
been concerned with overt, physical facts. Attitude scaling and opinion 
polling might be taken as two of the main ways in which sociologists 
have attempted to objectify facts relating to consensus. 

A yet stronger reason, perhaps, is that other concepts have taken the 
place of—or are performing yeoman service for—consensus.!! There are 
many concepts that are more specific in reference and therefore, pre- 
sumably, easier to define and handle. It would be tedious, perhaps, to 
list all of them, there are so many. For example, culture and tradition 
as consensus transmitted through the generations; rules, codes, and 
norms as consensus expressed in social control; persuasion, propaganda, 
decision-making, discussion, and compromise as efforts to reach or create 
consensus; role, status, expectation, and self as consensual aspects of 
personality; definition of the situation, frame of reference, and universe 
of discourse as a framework of consensus within which communication 
and role-playing occur; belief-systems like ideology and myth; the spread 
of nonrational consensus in forms like stereotype, rumor, fad, imitation, 
panic, and other social contagions; the description of groups in terms 
like solidarity, morale, we-feeling; the semantic analysis of symbols; 
socialization as the initiation of new members into the consensus of the 
group; ritual as a meeting of minds building nonrational consensus; 
social values like prestige, honor, authority, and truth, that require con- 
sensus to be valid; and psychological terms like sympathy, empathy, 
verstehen, and insight, together with G. H. Mead’s “taking the attitude 
of the other,” “generalized other,” and “significant symbol.” It is quite 
possible that, in the aggregate, all of these terms, with others I have 
not mentioned, add up to the same thing as consensus. 

What, then, is the loss if consensus has simply been by-passed by 
other, perhaps more specific, concepts? Is it, after all, just a question of 
a rose by other names? 

It seems to me that what may result is not just the loss of a word but 
a theoretical neglect—lack of a unifying idea to tie all these aspects of 
communication togéther into a theory of social organization. It seems to 
me that consensus should have an importance in sociology comparable to 
that of energy in physics—namely, as a unifying concept, an abstraction 
that will include and relate more specific concepts and data. Light, heat, 
sound, and electromagnetism are forms of energy; so, I think, culture, 


11 Two common-sense words very often occurring are “understanding” and 
“agreement.” 
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structure, norm, role, symbol, and so on, should be treated as forms of 
consensus. 

If consensus were to be given a central place in sociology today, several 
things would be necessary. One would be careful translation of ap- 
propriate concepts into consensual terms. This applies to commonly used 
words like nationalism, class and race consciousness, culture, norm, 
status, system, morale, solidarity, integration, anomie. For example, I 
believe that consensus should be considered as a dimension and measure 
of social integration, and inversely of anomie; that morale should not 
refer to solidarity as a whole but a kind of consensus relating to tasks 
or goals; and that solidarity is a loose term that should be specified as 
to whether consensus or integration or something else is meant. The idea 
of social function, too, I believe, should be defined to mean a contribu- 
tion to consensus, hence to organization. 

Another thing needed is improved methods of measurement and 
validation of the kinds and degrees of consensus. By this I mean more 
sensitive ways of finding out how much people agree and in what ways. 
Polling, scaling, rating, sociometry, picture preference or interpretation, 
content-analysis, and so on, are a formidable array of techniques; but I 
still wonder what they leave out about how people really think, 


especially at the ideological, semantic, attitudinal, and unconscious levels 


where the most important forms of consensus may well be. The super- 
ficiality of the “consensus’? determined by polling is obvious. 

There should also be more testing of hypotheses about consensus and 
other variables. Once the concept has been refined and methods of ob- 
servation improved, we can go much farther in determining relationships 
between the various kinds of consensus and specific conditions, such as 
group size and composition, type of interaction, and cohesiveness. One 
important problem posed by Durkheim, and as yet unsolved, is the rela- 
tionship between ritual and various kinds of consensus.!2 There should 
be a measurable relationship between any observed form of consensus 
and the degree of social integration, organization, cohesiveness, and so 
on. 

This paper was not meant to solve all these problems but merely to 
raise the question of whether consensus is a likely candidate, or out of 
the running, for the position of central unifying concept of sociology. 
At present, I would say the hopes do not seem large; but one can never 
tell. At any rate, the proof of the pudding will be in the eating. 


12 I have tried to restate this as a problem of modern society in Ritual and 
Cult, A Sociological Interpretation (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1956). 
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However, being an advocate of the Park point of view, I am inclined 
to conclude with the following opinion: On the one hand, just as men 
have practically no capacity to work together unless consensus is de- 


veloped by communication, so a great many kinds of systems will work 
if sufficient consensus can be developed to support them—I am tempted 
to say practically any system, even one which sacrificed the lives and 


health of a great many of its members. Accordingly, determination of 
the conditions that bring about or undermine consensus seems to be the 
key problem of any society and any sociology. 





ATTITUDES OF YOUTH TOWARD 
MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS* 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


I. THE PROBLEM AND RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


The purpose of this paper is to compare the attitudes of adolescent 
boys and girls in regard to a range of mental health problems.! The 
initial sample consisted of the entire sophomore class of three Min- 
neapolis high schools, chosen to include the range of socioeconomic classes 
and of ethnic groups available in the city. The sophomore class was 
chosen because it is the highest age group (centering on 15 years) which 
has experienced practically no dropout from school and hence ofiers a 
school population that is representative of all youth.2 Questionnaires, 
pretested for clarity and comprehensibility, were filled out by the stu- 
dents during their regular study periods. Since our description does not 
require the tabulation of the answers of all the 1,400 subjects who filled 
out the questionnaires, we drew an nth case random sample from the 
completed questionnaires so as to end up with 100 cases from each school. 
This sample, consisting of 156 girls and 144 boys, can be considered as 
fairly representative of Minneapolis high school sophomores. 

The questionnaires were administered by the author, with the aid of 
one or two graduate students in sociology who were available to answer 
questions and maintain order. The study was represented as one designed 
to elicit attitudes about mental health problems, and the subjects were 


*The research reported here was made possible by means of a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The author also wishes to express his appreciation 
to his assistant, Leon Warshay, to the Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minn- 
eapolis, and to the principals and teachers of the three cooperating high schools. 

1 To the best of my knowledge, this is the first report on the attitudes of 
youth toward mental health problems; at least five previous studies have been 
conducted on the attitudes of adults toward mental health problems: (1) Glenn 
V. Ramsey and Melita Seipp, “Attitudes and Opinions Concerning Mental IIl- 
ness,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 22: 428-44; (2) Julian L. Woodward, “Changing 
Ideas on Mental Illness and Its Treatment,” American Sociological Review, 16: 
443-54; (3) Shirley A. Star, unpublished report prepared for the National 
Opinion Research Center, Chicago; (4) The Institute of Communications Re- 
search, University of Illinois, “Communication of Mental Health Information,” 
unpublished Phase I Report, 1955; (5) a current study by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. 

2 In Minnesota school attendance is compulsory up to the age of 16 years, 
and under the Child Labor Law children may not be employed until they reach 
the age of 16. Students absent from school on the day the questionnaire was 
administered or who were on some special assignment (very few cases) did not 
participate in the study. 
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invited to answer freely and frankly, as nothing they wrote would be 
reported back to their schools or otherwise appear on their personal 
records. It was stated that their names were required on the question- 
naires because it was necessary to ascertain who was not filling out a 
questionnaire. The subjects were in their regular study halls or in the 


school lunchroom, and there was a certain amount of conversation among 
them while they were answering the questions, although they were asked 
to maintain silence and not be influenced by what the others answered. 
They could have influenced each other’s answers somewhat, but I do not 


think this happened to any significant extent. 

Some of the questions were drawn from a study conducted among 
adults in 1951 by the National Opinion Research Center; others were 
formulated for this study. Practically all were designed to tap attitudes 
r2ther than information, except for information about personal matters. 
Some of the questions asked about reactions to a comic strip, “Rex 
Morgan, M.D.,” then appearing in the daily newspapers, which pre- 
sented serious information about a case of paranoid psychosis (the strip 
is written by a psychiatrist, Dr. N. P. Dallis).* 


II. FINDINGS 


The general finding of this study is that, where statistically significant 
differences exist, girls show greater knowledge of, and have more “‘cor- 
rect” attitudes toward, mental health problems than do boys, almost 
without exception. An attempt to explain this sex differential will be 
offered in the latter part of this report. 

A. Knowledge of mental illness and nervous breakdown. No sta- 
tistically significant differences between boys and girls existed with refer- 
ence to definition of mental illness. Both are prone to see it tautologi- 
cally, e.g., a person with mental illness “has something wrong with his 
mind” (32.6 per cent for boys as against 32.2 per cent for girls), 
“doesn’t act normally” (34.9 per cent boys, 40.4 per cent girls), etc., 
than to define it in structural terms, e.g., he can’t reason clearly, is 
unable to control his actions (14.0 per cent boys, 20.5 per cent girls). 

However, girls showed more knowledge and awareness of mental 
illness in that they are more likely to explain specific cases of mental 
illness in terms of causes rather than descriptive statements (67.3 per 
cent girls, 48.1 per cent boys)* and to give causal factors (albeit cir- 
cular ones) in defining nervous breakdown (12.9 per cent girls, 3.9 per 


3 The effect of this strip on the mental health attitudes of youth is the 
subject of another (unpublished) report. 

4 In all of the above, the test for difference between two sample proportions 
was used, a two-tailed 5 per cent level of confidence being the criterion. 
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cent boys), as well as to emphasize getting at the cause as one therapeutic 
measure (60.2 per cent girls, 27.9 per cent boys). 

When presented with specific factors and asked to check which ones 
they thought to be causes sufficient in themselves for either a nervous 
breakdown or mental illness, the girls again showed greater sophistica- 
tion. Boys were more likely to check ‘‘too much brainwork” (69.0 per 
cent boys, 51.5 per cent girls) and “sex habits” (20.9 per cent boys, 11.1 
per cent girls), as sufficient causes of nervous breakdown; too, they saw 
mental illness as capable of being caused by sex habits (30.2 per cent 
boys, 19.9 per cent girls). The girls showed greater sophistication in 
that (1) they were not more likely to see any of the eleven listed 
causes as sufficient in themselves to cause mental illness; and (2) while 
they were likely to attribute nervous breakdown to certain single causes, 
those causes themselves were more plausible than those selected by the 
boys. For example, 84.8 per cent of the girls mentioned money troubles 
as a possible sole cause of nervous breakdown as compared with 72.9 per 
cent of the boys, marital or parental troubles were mentioned by 62.0 
per cent of the girls and 49.6 per cent of the boys, and not being loved 
as a child was mentioned by 19.3 per cent of the girls and 10.1 per cent 
of the boys. In general, girls are more likely to express or imply multiple 
causation than are boys (52.6 per cent as against 38.0 per cent). 

An exception to this is the answer to the question “Do you think any- 
thing can be done beforehand to keep a person from becoming mentally 
ill?” Boys were more likely than were girls to answer in the affirmative 
(65.1 per cent as against 53.2 per cent). This cannot be explained in 
terms of the theory to be offered below. 

There were no statistically significant differences between the two 
sexes on the following beliefs: whether one could tell the presence of 
mental illness just by looking at a person (per cent saying “yes’—boys 
8.5 per cent, girls 8.8 per cent; per cent “no”—boys 65.1 per cent, girls 
60.2 per cent) ; whether mental illness is innate or acquired (“innate’— 
boys 17.8 per cent, girls 11.1 per cent; “acquired”—boys 66.7 per cent, 
girls 64.3 per cent) ; whether or not the mentally ill need help (‘‘need 
help” —boys 79.1 per cent, girls 80.7 per cent, ‘do not’’—boys 9.3 per 
cent, girls 8.8 per cent) ; the prospects of the mentally ill getting com- 
pletely well (“completely”’—boys 40.3, girls 45.6 per cent; “would 
always show some signs’”—boys 28.7 per cent, girls 25.7 per cent) ; 
and whether the mentally ill are dangerous to be around (“are’—boys 
21.7 per cent, girls 24.0 per cent; “‘are not’’—boys 52.7 per cent, girls 
56.7 per cent). 
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B. Attitudes toward mental illness. Girls demonstrated a more 
“modern” approach toward mental illness in that they were more likely 
to say that they would not feel different about a mentally ill person 
(girls 67.3 per cent, boys 54.3 per cent) and that they would treat such 
a person the same as anyone else or even better (girls 79.5 per cent, boys 
66.7 per cent). Girls were also more likely than boys to feel that to 
“obey your doctor” was a lesson to be learned from the comic strip 
episode (girls 7.0 per cent, boys 0.0 per cent). 

Possible further evidence in support of the above is the following: the 
boys were more likely to give “lack of interest’ in the comic strip as a 
reason for not reading it (boys 42.6 per cent, girls 23.4 per cent) ; more- 
over, when later asked directly: “How well do you like the ‘Rex Mor- 
gan’ comic strip. . .?”” boys were more likely to say that they “don’t like 
it at all’? (boys 26.4 per cent, girls 12.3 per cent), whereas girls were 
more likely than were the boys to see it as “better than most” (girls 21.1 
per cent, boys 6.2 per cent). 

There were no significant differences between the two sexes on the 
following: whether the mentally ill should be placed in a mental hospital 
(“yes—boys 58.1 per cent, girls 56.7 per cent; “no’’— boys 5.4 per cent, 
girls 2.9 per cent) ; how serious a problem has to be for one to have to go 
to a psychiatrist (“even when not serious” —boys 54.3 per cent, girls 60.2 
per cent; “hesitate’’—boys 10.1 per cent, girls 12.3 per cent) ; whether 
they themselves would want to see a psychiatrist (“yes’”—boys 26.4 
per cent, girls 30.4 per cent; “no”—boys 40.3 per cent, girls 42.7 per 
cent) ; and whether they would tell others when a member of the family 
is mentally ill (‘“‘tell”—boys and girls 14.0 per cent, “keep secret” — 
boys 32.6 per cent, girls 29.8 per cent). 


Ill. EXPLANATION 


To account for the boy-girl differences, we turn to (1) the difference 
in male and female adolescent peer group role expectations and (2) the 
difference in the stringency of requirements for female, as against male, 
adolescent role performance. 

Briefly, point 1 above states that in boys there is found more of a 
rebellion against parental, teacher, and other accepted authorities and 
therefore more of a peer group conception of, and value for, the boy as 
neither a “momma’s boy” nor a studious student. This, then, would lead 
to greater interest in and knowledge of intellectual pursuits, among them 
possibly that relative to mental health, on the part of girls. 

Indirect evidence for this is the generally superior scholastic perform- 
ance of American high school girls over boys. Further evidence from the 
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study itself are the following: female students in the sample are more 
likely to have read ‘Rex Morgan, M.D.” (girls 46.8 per cent, boys 31.8 
per cent) and to like it and find it of interest. Also, whereas the boys 
were more likely to get their information from the movies (a passive 
one-way communication which often leaves quite an erroneous impres- 
sion), the girls were more likely to have acquired their information 
from family or friends; (movies—boys 62.0 per cent, girls 48.0 per 
cent; family and friends—girls 46.8 per cent and boys 27.9 per cent) ;° 
third, girls were more likely to have known someone who had a nervous 
breakdown (but not a mental illness) (girls 62.0 per cent, boys 48.8 per 
cent). Finally, evidence suggesting the lesser previous knowledge of boys 
is their greater tendency to answer “don’t know.’”6 

Point 2 above, that there is a sex difference in requirements for role 
performance, refers to the more severe limitations placed on the adoles- 
cent girl, giving her less freedom of action as against that of the boy, 
forcing her to learn more about interpersonal relations and leading her 
to become more introspective, more conscious of other people’s motives 
and emotions, and generally more aware of subtlety in human behavior. 

Indirect evidence for this is to be found in the character of many of 
the answers of female high school students: The tendency to emphasize 
the importance of interpersonal relations is evident in that girls were 
more likely to stress, as the kind of person who would help the mentally 
ill, experts such as ministers and counselors (girls 21.6 per cent, boys 8.5 
per cent), family and friends (girls 27.5 per cent, boys 15.5 per cent), 
and “people who are kind, friendly, sympathetic, trustworthy,” (girls 
9.9 per cent, boys 3.9 per cent). In answer to questions about appro- 
priate therapeutic measures, girls were more likely to emphasize the 
giving of love and attention. In answer to questions about causes of 
mental illness, female students were more likely to stress personality 
factors (such as insecurity, loneliness, inner conflict and hostility) (girls 
29.2 per cent, boys 10.9 per cent) ; as for other causes, girls were more 
likely to stress, as mentioned above, money troubles and not being loved 
as a child (whereas the boys would mention things such as sex habits 
and too much brainwork). Finally, more girls were aware that the 
comic strip was not just telling a story or trying to amuse but was 


5 An unpublished study by the Institute of Communications Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, under the direction of Professor Charles E. Osgood has shown 
the general public to have “better” attitudes toward mental health than are 
expressed by the mass media. This is compatible with the proposition that family 
and friends are a better source of information than the mass media. 

6 Out of 35 questions to which this was a possible answer, in 26 of them 
(or 74.3 per cent) the proportion of boys replying “don’t know” was higher than 
that of the girls—and this proved to be statistically very significant. 
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actually teaching a lesson (“just story,” “to amuse’—boys 26.3 per 
cent, girls 12.3 per cent; “lesson’”—girls 45.6 per cent, boys 23.3 per 
cent). 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The data of a study dealing with the knowledge and attitudes of high 
school students toward mental health problems were examined in order 
to study sex differences on these matters and to attempt to account for 
them. 

The findings, that girls possess more accurate knowledge? of and more 
“desirable” attitudes toward mental illness than do boys, are here ex- 
plained by means of differences in role expectations and stringency of 
requirements for role performance which make for generally greater 
sophistication among girls. This explanation—compatible with inter- 
actionist social-psychological theory—is offered tentatively, pending other 
tests. 


7 With the one exception mentioned in IIA above. 








THE GROUP AND THE CHURCH 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Dana College 


For years the church has placed its emphasis on the individual, just as 
if he were a totally independent creature with no relationships to any 
other human being. It has assumed a separation and even an antagonism 
between the individual and society. When the individual has been con- 
sidered a separate and distinct entity, not in any way conditioned or 
controlled by his society, no adequate understanding of the person has 
been possible. 

The church has stressed individual salvation. Men were to be induced 
to join the church and then they would become changed beings. But this 
approach failed to reckon with the control exercised over men by their 
social life. Merely marching down the sawdust trail does not remake a 
man: his ideology is still that of the society in which he is immersed. 
Joining the church does not give him complete release from the sway of 
his social environment. In fact, that may, in some instances, put blinders 
over his eyes so that he cannot see and protect himself against certain 
unwholesome influences. 

Some churchmen, aware of the fact that the traditional practices have 
weaknesses, have begun to experiment with something new; a number 
have made alliances with psychiatrists. Ministers make contacts with 
distorted personalities. According to the old approach, there was a Bible 
verse to fit any and every situation, and this would be quoted to the 
person in trouble. This was a hit-and-miss procedure, largely a matter 
of repression which gave no effective release of tension. Doubtless, some 
were helped, but it became evident that this was an inefficient method of 
approach. Gradually cooperation with the psychiatrists developed, so 
that now several of the theological seminaries provide training in this 
field and are placing increasing emphasis on sound counseling. 

In this psychiatric service, the individual as a separate entity has been 
basic. A change, however, has come and increasingly psychiatry is be- 
coming a group process. In this manner the group concept is moving 
into the picture, even though it is coming in through the back door, as it 


were. 

The psychiatrist is a therapist—he treats disordered personalities. But 
why wait until persons have become disorganized before dealing with 
them? In bygone years, it was common practice to call a doctor only 
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after a person had become dangerously ill. The present-day policy is to 
prevent illness, to heed early symptoms before a dangerous condition 
develops. Why should not the same approach be used in the field of 
religion? 

Psychiatrists are now using the group in therapeutic work. If the 
group can be effective in curing disorders, why should it not be useful in 
preventing them? Would it not be a matter of wisdom to use the group 
in prevention, rather than to wait until therapy becomes necessary ? 

In this connection religionists and psychiatrists need the cooperation 
of the sociologist. Increasingly the group is being used to prevent delin- 
quency. Researches of sociologists and social psychologists are making 
evident the influence of groups, and particularly small groups, but in 
this respect the churches are lagging behind. They deal with individuals 
on the one hand and then swing to the extreme of playing with crowd 
behavior in connection with mass evangelism. In the crowd emotions are 
stirred, but the results usually are not lasting. There is no tie-up with a 
group and the persons must be revived at regular intervals. Neither 
procedure deals with the whole personality, but only with some limited 
aspect. 

One searches almost in vain in books in the field of religion for any 
reference to the group, except for some of the traditional ones usually 
found in the churches. The writer is reminded of his youth when he 
attended young people’s services. We had a quarterly with lessons. 
Different persons would read paragraphs from the lesson sheet and make 
some pious remarks. There was little in this procedure that had any 
vital relationship to our life or to our problems. Characteristically, people 
in the churches have been assigned to categories rather than to groups. 
We find the old men’s class, the young adults, the young married people’s 
class, and so on in the church school. In the children’s department the 
divisions are usually made according to chronological age. These group- 
ings are not necessarily founded on any basic interests and the ties are 
rather tenuous. 

W. A. Visser "T Hooft and J. H. Oldham! have made a statement 
which may be quite meaningful and may give a ray of hope. They wrote: 


The requirements of true corporate worship are not fully met by large con- 
gregational services. These need to be revitalized and enriched by the worship of 
smaller groups in which a more intimate human fellowship is possible 

What we must look for and work for is the growth of smaller groups who 
will seek to realize among themselves the relations of mutual trust and support 
and responsibility which are characteristic of the Christian society. 


1 The Church and Its Function (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1937), 
pp. 145, 149. 
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A 1956 book? makes considerable headway. The author shows how 
small groups can serve as vehicles for making religious experience more 
vital. It is applied almost entirely to the adults in a church and does not 
go far enough in considering the group an instrumentality that can 
function in the development of wholesome personalities in children. 
Furthermore, a certain oversimplification dots the pages. If the members 
of a church are counted off into aggregates of limited size, as it were, 
then each of these will perform and produce outstanding results. There 
is not enough recognition given to the need for specially trained leader- 
ship. But it is a distinct step in the right direction. 

It seems that small groups were more a part of church life in the past 
than in recent years. This group life was not organized on a scientific 
basis but developed rather spontaneously. It functioned well in a certain 
situation, but as conditions changed it did not make the necessary adjust- 
ments and all but disappeared. 


Ralph Harlow Read® asks: 


Can the soft music of the cinema organ or even the formal dignified service 
of morning worship in the church provide the soul-food that was once furnished 
by the disciplinary fellowship of small groups in the church’s life?... . 

Spiritual development by means of the inner group technique is not only an 
approach which the church once employed with excellent results, but it is being 
used. . . by radical organizations intent upon acquiring a large body of followers. 


John Wesley saw the value of small groups, and wherever he went 
he organized class meetings, prayer bands, select societies. He concluded 
that it was futile to lead men to religious decisions and then let them 
wander back into their old ways. If the group would grow beyond 
thirty, it would be divided in order to maintain a close fellowship. 

The class meetings of Wesley’s day will not fit our present situation. 
The old-fashioned prayer meeting of some groups does not meet with 
general approval. Usually these services follow a rigid pattern—the 
same folks come, give the same testimony, and repeat the same prayers 
year after year. Only a small minority attends. It is not a place for the 
expression of divergent opinions: all must follow the same set groove. 
It is not a situation where a person with a problem can feel free to un- 
burden himself and receive sympathetic help, unless his difficulty fits the 
accepted stereotype. The small group of some type, however, can be used 
to advantage. The field invites experimentation. 


2 Paul F. Douglass, The Group Workshop Way in the Church (New York: 
Association Press, 1956). 

3 The Younger Churchmen Look at the Church (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935), p. 306. 
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Some significant journal articles have appeared recently. “The Group 
Dynamics Movement and the Church” by Theodore O. Wedel* points 
out weaknesses in the church and urges that the churches go to school 
to their secular friends to learn from the experimental explorations of 
this movement. “If,” he states, ‘“group experience of some kind is an 
essential note of life in the Church, all insight into the nature of that 
experience, from whatever source, ought to be welcomed.” 

An article by H. Walter Yoder, “Solving Personal Problems in a 
Church Group,’ goes beyond the usual discussion of group therapy. It 
moves definitely in the direction of using the group as a preventive in- 
strumentality in dealing with high school students. Instead of following 
the usual practice of being concerned only with subject matter, they face 
the everyday problems of feelings, attitudes, and relationships of mem- 
bers. The new approach is growing to be more vital. Yoder says: “How 
insipid so many of our concocted Sunday School problems with their 
obvious answers are beside the presentation of an inner conflict by one 
involved.””* 

The sociologist and social psychologist can make contributions that 
will change the church into a more efficient institution. 

First and foremost, the church needs to train personnel for work with 
groups. This demands more than some skill to direct games at a social 
gathering. It also calls for more than the usual training of church school 
teachers who merely deal with subject matter provided by the lesson 
leaflets. 

In recent years we have heard much about the beneficial effects of 
camping. Children go to camps for a few weeks and usually receive much 
benefit from the experience, even though the counselors are, for the most 
part, untrained volunteers. If a few weeks can be so highly beneficial, 
should not the churches endeavor to develop something that would work 
the whole year round, and even on a higher level of efficiency? Persons 
in charge of group work need to know how groups form, how they func- 
tion, and what maintains them. They need to understand the workings 
of groups so that the members may derive the maximum benefit from 
them.* 

* Theology Today, X: 511-24. 

5 [hid., p. 518. 

® Pastoral Psychology, V1: 31-36. 

7 [hid., p. 33. 

8 In Horizons for Older People (New Yotk: The Macmillan Company, 
1956) by George Gleason, will be found descriptions of the different ways that 


various churches in different parts of the United States are using the group 
procedure for meeting the personal needs of older persons. 
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A number of seminaries have courses in sociology. They are usually 
The Church and Social Problems or The Church and the Community. 
For the most part, they are taught by instructors trained in the field of 
religion. They should be grounded in sociology and social psychology 
and be well acquainted with the recent researches on the group, par- 
ticularly the small group, and group dynamics. 

The churches, no matter what their type or brand, are interested in 
the development of personality, but their success in that endeavor has 
not been phenomenal. An examination of the literature in the religious 
field seems to indicate that the writers are more influenced by the Dale 
Carnegie type of thinking than by recognized social psychologists. Since 
personality is the special field of the social psychologist, would it not be a 
wise policy is to have basic courses on that subject in a seminary curric- 
ulum? 

The group that is interested in psychiatry in the churches has been 
making considerable progress. There is a council for clinical training 
of students of theology in the United States and Canada. This group has 
done much to influence the seminaries since the idea of clinical pastoral 
training first made its appearance about 1920. May we hope that the 
psvchiatrist’s contact with the therapeutic group will gradually develop 
into an awareness of the sociologist’s interest in the preventive and 
conditioning group? 

At present there is a growing interest in the field of sociology of reli- 
gion in departments of sociology. Many sociologists are deeply interested 
and stand ready to give assistance from their special field. Increasingly, 
workers in other fields are calling upon the sociologists for assistance 
in dealing with their problems. For instance, William F. Whyte® made 
a study for restaurant operators who were interested in understanding 
personnel relations in their industry. Will some church avail itself of 
these resources and have a thorough study made of its organization, 
methods, and personnel. The sociologists do not have all the maps made 
and filed in pigeonholes, but they are ready to cooperate with church 
people in making the first drawings and then go on from there. 


® Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1948). 





COLOR AND CLASS IN A 
JAMAICAN MARKET TOWN* 


ROBERT A. ELLIS 
University of Southern California 


Investigations of the Jamaican social structure reveal that in this 
multiracial society the inhabitants are extremely conscious of color dis- 
tinctions, with a high premium being placed on those racial features 
which differentiate the white European from the African Negro. A 
product of this “white bias,” the origin of which can be traced to the 
slavery era of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has reportedly 
been the development on the island of a social class structure that is 
patterned closely along color lines—a class structure in which color may 
be, as Henriques infers, “the major determinant of social position.”? 
Support for this premised color-class relationship is obtained from two 
sources: from the conclusions Henriques has drawn on the basis of his 
participant observation study of the Port Antonio area* and from 
Broom’s analysis of Jamaican census data in which the whites were 
shown to have a definite advantage over the colored and black Jamaicans 
in income, education, farm land tenure, and occupational status.* How- 
ever, it still remains to be demonstrated that in the course of their daily 
community existence the Jamaicans make social class assignments on a 
racial basis. It is this problem that is of concern in the present paper. 
Findings will be presented from a stratification study of the Jamaican 
market town of Christiana in which an attempt was made to ascertain 
empirically the function that color had in determining the social position 
a Christiana resident was assigned in the community by his fellow towns- 


people. 


*This paper is a slightly modified version of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association, December 1956. The find- 
ings in this report are based on the writer’s dissertation, “Social Stratification in 
a Jamaican Market-Town: A Conceptual and Methodological Analysis” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1956). Data for the research were 
collected during the summer of 1954 as part of the author’s training in the Yale 
University’s Interdisciplinary Training Program. The author is indebted to that 
program and to the Ford and Carnegie Foundations, which financed it, for the 
opportunity to collect the present data, Appreciation is expressed to August B. 
Hollingshead and Maurice R. Davie, the chairman and the adviser for the 
writer’s dissertation, for their many helpful suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms. The author is also indebted to the many persons in Jamaica who so will- 
ingly cooperated with him during the course of the research. 

1 Fernando Henriques, Family and Colour in Jamaica (London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoodie, 1953), p. 168. 

2 Thid. 

% Leonard Broom, “The Social Differentiation of Jamaica,” American 
Sociological Review, XIX: 115-235. 





COLOR AND CLASS 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

The subjects of this study were 32 Christiana residents who repre- 
sented, with but one exception, a 33 per cent systematic sample of all 
the adult heads of households who had resided in this market town for 
a period of at least one year.4 The exception consisted of the so-called 
“peasant class,” whose members had to be excluded from the study be- 
cause a difficult language barrier prevented their being interviewed 
effectively.* 

For each sample subject, independent estimates of social status® and 
color were obtained. Social status was determined by having each person 
in the sample class-type the other sample subjects on the basis of his own 
stipulated class criteria, these criteria having been elicited by an open- 
ended question concerning the social differences the interviewees thought 
were found in this market town.? When a statistical test of concordance 
revealed that the raters had employed a “common yardstick” in making 
their class assignments,* the class ratings were arithmetically averaged 
and a composite prestige score was given each person. This prestige score 


4 The sample actually included 34 residents of Christiana, but in this phase 
of the analysis two Chinese sample subjects were dropped from consideration, 
since in the community they were judged to constitute a separate color category. 

5 Although it was not possible to determine precisely what effect this omis- 
sion had on the results obtained on the color-class relationship, it nevertheless 
would appear that the excluded aggregate consisted of that part of the popula- 
tion where low class position is very closely associated with the possession of 
“poor” color. Thus, the use of a truncated sample in the research would appear to 
operate to make the present estimate of the color-class relationship a conservative 
one. 

6 Social status, as used here, refers to “the relative hierarchical position an 
individual is inferred to occupy in a community prestige structure at a given 
moment of time.” The treatment of the prestige structure as a continuum was 
done to facilitate the use of correlation analysis. It does not signify that the 
writer rejects the validity of conceptualizing this market town to have a dis- 
cretely differentiated social class structure. See Robert A. Ellis, “Social Status 
and Social Distance,” Sociology and Soctal Research, XL: 240-41. 

7 During a structured interview, each sample subject was specifically asked, 
“What would you say are the most important social differences found among the 
people of Christiana? That is, what different groups or categories would you 
divide them into?” With but two exceptions, this open-ended question is the same 
as the one used by Sargent in his study of social stratification in Ventura, Cali- 
fornia. The two exceptions consist of the prefixing of the adjective social to the 
term differences and the substituting of Christiana for the city of Ventura. See 
S. S. Stanfield Sargent, “Class and Class-consciousness in a California Town,” 
Social Problems, 1: 23. 

8 The test of concordance was used to estimate whether the raters had relied 
upon a common judgmental standard in their evaluations of the prestige of their 
fellow townspeople. Such information was a prerequisite for the task of com- 
bining the independent sets of ratings. A coefficient of concordance of .56, which 
was corrected for the presence of tied ranks, was computed for the present data. 
Since this coefficient is statistically significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence, 
it was permissible to combine the ratings. For the rationale and the method of 
calculating the coefficient of concordance, see Allen L. Edwards, Statistical 
Methods for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Rinehart & Company, 1954), 
pp. 402-12, 430-33. 
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furnished an estimate of the relative social status that each sample sub- 
ject was assigned in the community by his neighbors. 

For data on color it was necessary to rely upon the local residents’ 
own evaluations. The researcher himself was not capable of discrimi- 
nating color gradations accurately, nor was it possible to employ those 
techniques of physical anthropology which calibrate the complexion of 
the skin, since skin hue constitutes only one of the several racial char- 
acteristics which Jamaicans use as the basis for their color judgments. 
In the selection of raters it was not possible to use a conventional samp- 
ling procedure, since cultural taboos operated to hinder open discussion 
of color differences in this community. Consequently, six judges were 
purposively selected from those inhabitants who were willing to partici- 
pate in the task. Two of these judges were white and the remainder 
ranged in color from light to black.® 

With the cooperation of persons in the community, a seven-point scale 
of color was constructed for the rating task. These seven categories were 
(1) white, (2) fair, (3) light, (4) light brown, (5) brown, (6) dark 
brown, and (7) black. These categories, it should be realized, over- 
simplified the complex system of color evaluation actually used by the 
townspeople. Nevertheless, the judges, when asked, reported these rating 
criteria were meaningful to them. Some confirmation for the fact that 
these reports were not spurious is provided by a statistical test of con- 
cordance (W = .51) which showed the judges had evaluated the color 
of the sample subjects in highly similar, although not identical, fashion.!® 


COLOR AND SOCIAL STATUS 


The first problem posed for analysis concerns the question of whether 
there was a close correspondence between a person’s color and the social 
status he was accorded. The answer to this question is clearly in the 
affirmative. A statistically significant correlation coefficient of .60 was 
found between the two variates of color and social status, indicating that 
in Christiana social status was patterned along color lines. In general, 
persons with the highest social position in the community were indi- 
viduals who were white or near-white (what people on the island desig- 


nated as “Jamaican whites”), persons of intermediate social status con- 


sisted primarily of “colored” Jamaicans," while individuals with low 
® The judges for the color rating task were recruited from the upper middle 
and the upper classes of the community. 

10 To calculate a coefficient of concordance, it is necessary to have each 
ratee judged by every rater. In twelve cases this condition was not met, so in 
this particular section of the analysis the coefficient of concordance was computed 
for only 20 sample subjects. 

11 “Colored” is a generic term used on the island to designate Jamaicans 
who are perceived to be of mixed African-European descent. 
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social status were most likely to be dark or black Jamaicans. This rela- 
tionship, although an important one, should not be interpreted as a hard 
and fast rule. It does not, for example, preclude a white person from 
occupying a low social position in the community. Such a situation was 
found in the case of Noah Smith, a downwardly mobile white farmer, 
who was accorded low social status by all the raters. Apparently his 
favorable racial features were counterbalanced by other socially relevant 
characteristics—such as the lack of a secondary school education and his 
residence in a house whose facilities were only slightly superior to those 
found in peasant shacks. Nor does being nonwhite prevent an individual 
from attaining high social status. William Bund, the rector of the power- 
ful and prestigeful Anglican Church, was accorded a high social position 
in this market town, being considered “upper class” by all the raters. 
Yet, in Christiana, Reverend Bund was recognized in unequivocable 
fashion to be a ‘“‘colored” man. Thus, it can be seen that the color-class 
relationship in this community did not possess the rigidity of a caste 
structure. 

In still another way the Christiana social structure deviated from a 
caste pattern. This was in the area of intermarriage. Although the 
majority of the marriages in the sample were racially endogamous, there 
were nine marriages—about one third the total in the sample—in which 
the husband’s color differed notably from his wife’s. In four cases the 
wives were darker than their mates. In the other five cases the wives 
were lighter than their husbands.!? 

Finally, it should be noted that color was not the only factor associ- 
ated with social status. Statistically significant correlations of .84, .81, 
57, and .51 were also obtained for the variables of housetype, occupa- 
tion, education, and annual income, respectively. As can be readily seen, 
the size of the housetype and occupation correlations are notably greater 
than the correlation of .60, which was computed for color. Thus, the 


fact that color was an important correlate of social status does not signify 


that it was the major correlate of social status in Christiana. 


COLOR: A DETERMINANT OR A CORRELATE OF SOCIAL STATUS 


The dual findings that whiteness is not by itself a prerequisite for 
high social rank and that color is not the major correlate of social status 
poses the question of whether color was a determinant or just a correlate 


12 This finding raises serious doubt concerning the validity of Henriques’ 
observation that in Jamaica there prevails the practice of a man “marrying 
light.” It was very apparent that a “dark marriage” violated the social norms 
existing in the community—regardless of whether a man or a woman was in- 
volved, but, as can be seen, a distinction must be drawn between the norms 
prevalent in this locale and the actions which did occur. See Henriques, of. cit., 
pp. 49-51. 
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of social position in this market town. That is, did a person’s color 
actually contribute to the determination of the social prestige he was 
accorded in Christiana or is the color-social status correlation a spurious 


one from a causal standpoint—being attributable to the historically 
patterned fact that persons with the “proper” color happened to possess 
socially significant prestige traits, such as high occupational status? 


To answer this question, a multiple correlation analysis was made be- 
tween social status and the five selected stratification variables of house- 
type, occupation, color, education, and annual income. This procedure 
permitted the assessment of the variance in social status that could be 
attributed to the factor of color when the effects of the other four strati- 
fication factors were held constant statistically. The results of this 
analysis reveal that even when the predictive effects of the other four 
variables had been partialed out, the factor of color contributed in sta- 
tistically significant fashion to the determination of social status.1* 

This result has implication not only for the analysis of social stratifica- 
tion in Jamaica but also for any general theory of social stratification 
which might be evolved. So far as Jamaica is concerned, additional con- 
firmation has been obtained for Henriques’ thesis that in this island a 
person’s racial features influence the social position he is accorded. As 
the empirically confirmed presence of a “white bias” in the Christiana 
community indicates, social honor was attached to an individual for the 
possession of the culturally dominant racial profile of the white Euro- 
pean. However, the present evidence suggests that Henriques has over- 
emphasized the importance of color as a class determinant. Whiteness, 
by itself, did not guarantee high social status. Nor was the factor of 
color a major correlate, nor even as additional analysis of the data indi- 
cates a major determinant,'* of social position. Instead, color constituted 
only one of several traits which the inhabitants of this market town took 
into account in the apparently complex process of evaluation that medi- 
ated the class assignments made by them in the community. Thus, if 
color does not constitute the major determinant of social status, it would 
nevertheless seem that the nonwhites, and particularly the dark Jamai- 
cans, in Christiana would be faced with a considerable social handicap 
if they attempted to achieve high social status. This handicap is based 
not only upon the social restrictions imposed upon them by the fairer 
colored islanders but also upon their own feelings of ambivalence and 


18 A standard partial regression coefficient of .20 was obtained for the 
factor of color. This coefficient differed significantly from zero at the 5 per cent 
level of significance. 

14 For instance, housetype’s contribution to the determination of social status 
was markedly greater than color’s contribution. Whereas a standard partial 
regression coefficient of .20 was obtained for the factor of color, a coefficient of 
.51 was obtained for the factor of housetype. 
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inferiority concerning the possession of less favored racial features. In 
large part, these feelings of inferiority have resulted from the fact that 
in the socialization process the dark Jamaican himself has internalized 
the dominant value system of the island which deprecates the possession 
of Negroid characteristics.1* 

These findings, it should be noted, are based upon a static picture of 
the Jamaican social structure, and current forces which are presently 
operant on the island—such as the advent of limited self-government 
which gives the opportunity for colored and dark Jamaicans to assume 
positions of prestige and power—may in the coming years alter the 
color-class relationship which has been delineated. Some support for this 
conjecture is the finding from another phase of the analysis that an 
apparently random relationship existed between the factors of education 
and color, a statistically insignificant correlation coefficient of .18 having 
been computed in this case. This low correlation indicates that some 
darker Jamaicans have had an opportunity for formal education and have 
availed themselves of that opportunity. However, this educational op- 
portunity has apparently not resulted in an immediate improvement of 
their occupational status, their income, or their standard of living, since 
statistically significant correlations were obtained between the factor of 
color and the three variates of occupation, income, and house-type.'® 
However, in the long run it would appear that educational advantages 
would inevitably be transformed into comparable advantages in these 
other spheres. Thus, so long as educational skills are not apportioned 
along color lines, issue must be taken with Broom’s prediction that “the 
character of the status cleavage of Jamaica does not seem subject to 
drastic change.’’!* 

Finally, the question can be raised as to whether the attachment of 
prestige to “personal appearance” represents a unique and distinctive 
aspect of the Jamaican social structure. No determinate answer to this 
question is found in the present research data, although the distribution 
of occupational, housetype, and income data that were observed in this 
study would indicate that the Jamaican stratification system is not dis- 
similar from that operant in the United States. On the basis of this 
limited evidence of the comparability of the two social systems, it can be 
speculated that the “personal appearance’”’ factor is not an ad hoc feature 
of this island’s stratification structure but also patterns social status in 


15 Cf. Henriques, of. cit., pp. 42-63. 

16 Correlation coefficients of .57, .42, and .44 were obtained between the 
factor of color and the three variates of occupation, income, and housetype, 
respectively. 

17 Broom, of. cit., p. 121. 
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American society, where it takes the more subtle form of ethnic differ- 
ences. Thus, in America persons who conform to the dominant ethnic 
profile of the Anglo-Saxon are viewed as being distinguished in appear- 
ance or as “looking like an upper class person.” If this line of reasoning 
can be validated, then there would be necessitated a major revision of 
the current conceptualization of prestige phenomena in stratification 
analysis. The present twofold analytical distinction that Davis and 
others have made between the factors of positional prestige and the 
esteem accorded to the positional incumbent for the effective fulfillment 
of his role obligations would have to be expanded to include still a third 
analytical factor, that of the admiration an individual might be ascribed 
for the possession of culturally honored personal qualities.'® 


18 In his abstract treatment of prestige phenomena, Davis has deemed it 
mandatory to distinguish conceptually between the structural factor of positional 
“prestige” and the performance factor of “esteem.” The present results would 
suggest it is necessary to distinguish still a third analytic component of prestige, 
the “admiration” a person receives for the possession of status-ascribed personal 
qualities. A research project to test the validity of this latter premise is now in 
progress. See Kingsley Davis, “A Conceptual Analysis of Stratification,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, X: 242-49. 





THE CHURCH IN AN URBAN SOCIETY 


T. EARL SULLENGER 
University of Omaha 


The rapid growth of cities has carried with it a distinctive trend in 
the growth and functions of the church. A tremendous evolutionary 
process has been taking place in the church. Larger diversified church 
groups, larger structures, and highly geared machinery, divisions and 
subdivisions all tell the story of the influence of city life on the church. 
Not all churches have been able to survive the effects of the urban move- 
ment. Some have fallen by the wayside as definite casualties, while others 
have been able to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. It is 
within the complex life of the community that the church serves. 

Urban social life tends toward extremes. The church is faced with 
the problem of coping with these extremes as well as maintaining a 
functional program for the great middle class. Areas of transition with 
their slums and deterioration are pitted against the fringe areas. The 
ecological processes have brought about many problems and questions 
for the urban ‘church. Populations move faster than their social institu- 
tions. This situation divides the urban church into definite types in the 
effort to maintain a functional survival. These types, which are discussed 
later, are (1) the downtown church, (2) the inner-city or semiresi- 
dential church, (3) the residential church, (4) federated church, (5) 
the community church, and (6) institutional church. 

Let us consider brief summaries of three studies made by the writer 
and their relation to the urban church situation. One study consisted of 
obtaining the attitudes of 133 pastors in Omaha and Council Bluffs, in 
the spring of 1955, concerning the interracial or integrated church. The 
sample was well distributed among the pastors according to location and 
size of church membership. The largest number of pastors were 
Lutherans, the Presbyterians next—Baptists, Roman Catholics, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Episcopal, and 31 others representing small 
sects. All of the 20 Presbyterian and Episcopal pastors favored the 
interracial church and the Lutherans came next with 91 per cent. On 
the whole, the over-all attitude was definitely positive on the part of the 
133 pastors. The individual Catholic pastors’ attitudes, as far as policies 
of their parishes are concerned, are not very meaningful due to over-all 
controls. Thus a smaller proportion was selected in our sample. 
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All the pastors were asked for their attitudes toward admitting all 
races to membership in their respective churches. Here again the Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, and Episcopalians led. But the Roman Catholics 
and Methodists were also favorable toward this proposal. Only the 
Catholics felt that this would be a definite solution of the interracial 
problem. All the pastors except the Catholic felt that their congregation 
would have to undergo a conditioning process before such a move would 
be satisfactory. Most of the pastors felt that equal working by all races 
in an interracial church would be possible. Some 70 per cent were op- 
posed to the doctrine of “separate but equal.’’ About 20 per cent stated 
that they had been approached by members of other races for church 
membership in their respective churches in Omaha and Council Bluffs. 
It was interesting to note that about 58 per cent of the pastors favored 
interracial marriages, yet only 26 per cent stated that they would be 
willing to perform marriage ceremonies uniting in marriage two different 
races. It was generally agreed that if an interracial church could be set 
up, the Sunday school would be a good place in which to initiate it. 
Some 67 per cent of the pastors said they would accept a pastorate of an 
interracial church if requested to do so. Only 4 per cent said they would 
object to having a majority of Negro members in an interracial church 
if they were pastor of such a church. 

This all indicates that as far as the pastors themselves are concerned, 
there would be very little opposition to changing the leading churches of 
Omaha and Council Bluffs into interracial or integrated churches. For 
the most part, the Protestant churches have a greater degree of local 
autonomy than the Catholic churches. The most opposition would come 
from the local Protestant congregations and would be a very effective 
barrier to the movement. The one racially integrated church in Omaha 
is proving successful so far. The pastor is a Negro minister, and a few 
Indians attend the services. It is located near an integrated housing 
project. Its main program is financed as a home missionary project of 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. National Board 

The second study dealt with residential distribution of the member- 
ship of the individual churches and the interdenominational movement 
within and between the major Protestant denominations of Omaha. The 
six largest downtown churches were selected for the study. Spot maps 
were constructed showing the residential distribution of the membership 
of each church. Some 15 per cent of the total membership of these 
churches resided in the fringe area, and about 60 per cent lived in the 
interstitial area of Omaha. For the most part, the membership that 
resided in the central areas were widely distributed. Applying the 
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Chapin scale of the degree of compactness, in which he measured the 
distance the constituents live from the church plant, we found that all 
of these churches could be classified as scattered parishes. Chapin divided 
compactness of parishes into compact, medium, and scattered parishes. 
When 90 per cent of the members of a church live within a one-mile 
radius of the church, it is a very compact parish; when 45-74 per cent, 
it is a medium compact parish; when 15-44 per cent, it is a scattered 
parish; and when less than 15 per cent within a mile radius of the church 
plant, it is a very scattered parish. Thus, all of these six major down- 
town churches of Omaha, representing over 6,000 members, could be 
classed as being scattered and very scattered parishes. In general, the 
very compact and compact parishes are nearer the outer zones of the 
city and in higher economic areas, while the very scattered parishes are 
most frequently found nearer the center of the city in which social and 
physical deteriorations are most prominent. This was true in our study. 

In the third section of our study we noted denominational member- 
ship distribution in terms of transfers from the brotherhood alignments. 
The Episcopal church had the largest number of transfers from other 
denominations, with 45 per cent. The Congregational church came next 
with 27 per cent. Presbyterians came next with 23 per cent, while the 
Christians had 15 per cent, Baptists 14 per cent, and Methodists 12 per 
cent. More Presbyterians and Methodist change to Episcopal; 18 per 
cent of the membership are transfers from these two groups. The Con- 
gregational had 16 per cent from Presbyterian and Methodist. The 
Presbyterian church had some 10 per cent from Methodists. The Baptists 
and Methodists had the smallest per cent of ‘alien’ members. The 
Christians had 7 per cent from Presbyterians and Methodists. The 
Methodists and Presbyterians seem to be the most mobile in shifting 
to other brotherhoods. 

These three aspects of the larger urban church are very closely related. 
They indicate that the denominational lines are getting weaker in the 
urban church, especially in the large downtown congregations. The 
physical plant and facilities, accompanied by a highly skilled staff of 
workers putting on attractive programs, extend far beyond denomina- 
tional lines. Modern transportation conveniences make it possible to 
draw for many miles radius. On the other hand, the fringe area must be 
reckoned with as new churches are located. The rural culture is prom- 
inent in these areas; thus a neighborhood church meets their needs from 
a cultural standpoint. If the larger urban denominations fail to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to grow and serve, they will eventually 
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weaken and become less effective. The general move toward racial inte- 
gration will no doubt come more slowly in the churches as freedom of 


worship places great emphasis on individual choice. 

There have been several major reactions on the part of the city 
churches in their attempt to cope with the dynamic urban society. The 
three studies are merely samples. We can categorize the urban church 
according to ecological area and institutionalism. These fall into the 


aforementioned types: 

1. Downtown Churches. A downtown church is located in the 
center of an urban area but does not minister exclusively to an immedi- 
ate local neighborhood. The adaptation of these churches is to the out- 
lying region from which its membership comes. The church specializes 
in great voices, and its sermon themes are adapted to the larger com- 
munity. Such a church develops a metropolitan rather than a parochial 
character. These churches remain in the downtown area usually for 
sentimental and historical reasons. They are usually the “first churches” 
of the city. With the trend of urbanization, their congregations move 
to the outlying sections of the city but retain their membership in the 
mother church. Thus, we have the downtown church continuing to 
represent the denomination in the heart of the city and taking on the 
characteristics of the metropolitan community. 

Possibly the greatest single problem of the city church is the mobility 
of its membership. Time and again the more wealthy persons in the 
city’s population have moved to the suburbs, the middle classes toward 
the periphery of the city, and the lower-class wage earners, immigrants, 
and segregated or minority groups have located near the business and 
industrial sections which were formerly occupied by the wealthy class. 
Any city chosen at random will show numerous church edifices that have 
been passed down to invading groups. Other cases are found where the 
downtown church is retained. Usually an eloquent speaker is placed in 
the pulpit and a professional choir employed in an attempt to draw the 
distant members into the downtown church for Sunday morning ser- 
vice. The typical “first church” is an excellent example. 

A more recent approach to this problem has been the development of 
a community service program in these churches to meet the needs of the 
church community instead of, or along with, the cathedral-like church 
program. This type is definitely an urban development and has come 
to be called the Institutional Church, which is discussed more fully later 
in this paper. 

2. Inner-City or Semiresidential Churches. These churches are in 
the area around the heart of the city. They are in the so-called changing 
community from which churches move, or in which they die. Some of 
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them make the adaptation by turning to a more strictly religious view- 
point. Some eventually have an easier time because so many of their 
competing churches are unable to render service and extend their appeal. 
Occasionally a church in the inner-city area becomes a community church 
without emphasis on denominational affiliations. 

3. Moving or Residential Churches. Many churches attempt to 
meet the unfavorable changes in their “old” community by moving out 
of the locality into a more desirable residential area. This effort is 
usually a very costly one, and many churches may move more than once, 
only to find that the cycle is an endless one. Some churches can easily 
move because their membership has moved in one general direction. 
Sentiment and denominational ties also help the church to move without 
affecting its unity. On the other hand, many American churches show a 
scattered membership, and this makes it difficult to move from a long- . 
established position in the city as was noted in the downtown church. 
Then, too, many of the churches find it difficult to move because their 
membership has been reduced by the urban trend, and thereby the 
financial burden of relocation has become increased. Probably the 
greatest problem of continued relocation is the danger of undermining 
the congregational solidarity. 

4. Federated or United Churches. Many cities have become over- 
churched. When a number of the supporters of a church move away, 
the indication is that there are too many churches in the community. 
This presents a big problem to churches in the community, as well as to 
the remaining depleted church congregations. The only thing they can 
do is to federate or die. In many cases this move has only prolonged the 
end of some of the churches. In uniting the congregations of several 
churches, there has been the increasing hazard of division and strife in 
the congregations. From all indications, this will not always be a prob- 
lem of the city churches, for the trend today is toward more toleration 
and there is a strong emphasis on Christian union. 

5. Community Churches. There are several kinds of community 
churches. There is the denominational type, which uses the term com- 
munity for its advertising value but plainly states that the church is 
related to some particular denomination. There are community churches 
which omit the sectarian label but are underwritten by some denomina- 
tional group, while others are strictly nondenominational. There are 
union churches, some of which carry the names of their united congre- 
gations, while some others have considered it impracticable to advertise 
their former names. In the union churches cooperation is confined mainly 
to the use of the physical plant in which several denominational groups 
use the same building. 
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The community churches usually develop a true community spirit. 
They realize that they have a real obligation to their community, and 
they play an important part in its development. They are usually aware 
of all the community problems and try to do all that they can to solve 
them in the most practical way, regardless of a denominational bond. 

Many of these community churches are made up of great numbers of 
people from different denominations. If successful, they develop a very 
tolerant and sympathetic attitude toward each denomination represented. 
This encourages them to work out their problems with a great deal of 
cooperation. The community church may be a so-called industrial church 
located within a definite industrial area. 

6. Institutional Churches and Neighborhood Houses. These insti- 
tutional churches and neighborhood houses were first established in 
immigrant and industrial centers of the city. They took on a program of 
social work and ministered to the needs of those of lower economic 
levels. Today there are many institutional churches and neighborhood 
houses, generally supported by some religious organization in cooperation 
with the community church. However, their increase has not kept up 
with the spread of the slum areas. For the most part, they are concen- 
trated in the lowest economic parts of the city. The areas and conditions 
of need have spread much more rapidly than resources have grown to 
meet them. It presents a real challenge. 

The city represents a variety of races, nationalities, languages, cul- 
tures, and religions. Contrasts prevail which must be taken into con- 
sideration—contrasts in attitudes, such as personal and impersonal, 
intimate and formal, submissive and authoritative, and simple and 
sophisticated. These contrasts extend from slums to gold coasts, from 
suburban to inner regions. “Each set of extremes represents two ends of 
a scale along which may be found all sorts and conditions of urban 
life . . . In these days the church has awakened as never before to the 
realization that it needs to know the city. The modern city is so com- 
plex that cooperative effort is necessary if it is to be understood. No 
single church can hope to gather and interpret the data needed for a 


full acquaintance with them. Insofar as a church knows urban life will 


its program for meeting the needs of that life meet fruitful response.” 
The urban church must be a part of and not apart from the life of the 
city. No church can function effectively if it withdraws from the current 
social problems of its membership. It must concern itself with the prob- 
lems of the larger society of which it is a part. The urban church does 
much to mold the life of the city, and the church reflects the culture of 
which it is a part. 

1 §. C. Kincheloe, The American City and Its Church (New York: The 
Friendship Press, 1938), p. 2. 





THE ECOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
OF LOCHTON 


BRUCE A. WATSON 
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Concord, California 


As the research in human ecology expands, it becomes increasingly 
necessary to understand not only the ecological organization of metro- 
politan communities, about which so much is written, but also those 
smaller communities which stand within their sphere of dominance. 
Lochton represents one such small community.! The methods of study 
used were interviews, spot maps, questionnaires, and participant observa- 
tion over a four-year period. 


I 


Lochton is located a little over 100 miles from a metropolitan center. 
It has a homogeneous population of 2,000 (many of whom are retired) 
with perhaps another 2,500 persons living in two agricultural areas, one 
to the west and north and another of equal size to the south. The town 
is bound on the east by the great expanse of a lake and is surrounded by 


a range of mountains. 

The economy of Lochton is centered about pears, walnuts, and 
tourists. There are no industries. Except for the tourist and harvest 
seasons, which overlap in the summer mo::*hs, the town lives in relative 
isolation. One bus a day enters and leave. town. The only other method 
of entry is by private car over mountain roads that the casual visitor is 
often not willing to travel during most of the year. 


II 


As with many communities, centralization plays a large role in the 
affairs of Lochton. Practically all retail business is located along Main 
Street and those side streets which run one block down to the lake. Also 
centrally located are the elementary school, the high school, and the 
offices of the county government. All of the motels within the town are 
located along Main Street. Fanning out from Main Street, yet well 
within the central district, are the town’s thirteen churches (an astound- 
ing number for the population). 


1 Lochton is a fictitious name for an actual small community (not the com- 
munity in which the writer now resides). 
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There is no segregation present within Lochton, for there are none 
of the commonly designated minority groups in town, nor does there 
seem to be any sharp segregation based upon occupational status. How- 
ever, a group of Indians, original inhabitants of the area, are to be found 
on a reservation in a nearby valley. Other racial minorities that enter 
the area are not made welcome in the affairs of the town. 

The processes of invasion and succession have been thwarted by care- 
fully planned and invoked zoning ordinances. An organization of home 
owners in one of Lochton’s newer residential areas successfully pre- 
vented the building of a “lower class” church in that area by strenuously 
invoking the zoning ordinances. The residents of North Main Street 
prevented the expansion of businesses and motels to their district by hav- 


ing it rezoned. Thus, centralization has passed from a social to a legal 


process. 

Although the expansion of business has been curtailed, there is evi- 
dence of the slow expansion of residential districts. This expansion has 
been caused by the natural increase of Lochton’s population and the 
desire of many of the younger residents of the town to own new homes 
rather than the older dwellings which characterize the central district. 
In consequence, natural areas have developed in Lochton: on a hill at 
the north end of town where more than a dozen tract-type homes have 
been built; North Main Street, where some ten new homes have been 
built; and a hill at the south end of town which has not experienced 
much development. Residential expansion along the lakeshore would 
probably continue except that it has reached the city limits at either end 
of town and inconveniences would arise from lack of city services. More- 
over, such expansion would extend into the areas occupied by the motels 
and restaurants on the fringe of Lochton, resulting in an unwanted 
juxtaposition of the two. 

Various degrees of prestige accompany these natural areas; however, 
there is little self-consciousness apparent among many of the residents 
and, except for a few rather isolated incidents, little is said about who 
shall live in them. Prestige is based upon three factors: cost, relative 
newness, and landscaping. Of greatest prestige is the lake-shore area at 
the north end of town. Some of Lochton’s most expensive and beautiful 
homes have been built there. In secondary position, because of their 
newness, are the homes on the hill at the north end of town and North 
Main Street. Although they command a magnificent view of the lake, 
the residents on the hill to the south enjoy less prestige than the other 
new areas because of the junk yard facing the east side of the hill, and 
a small slum area and a sewer pond to the west. 
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Lochton is within the sphere of dominance of the metropolitan area 
a hundred miles away. Daily bus service begins and terminates in the 
metropolitan center. A major highway over the mountains to the west 
runs to the metropolitan city. All of the pear and walnut crops are sold 
in the city and all of the produce consumed in Lochton comes from 
warehouses in the same center. An estimated 80 per cent of the tourist 
trade is from the metropolitan region. 

Migration into Lochton is present but is equaled by those leaving for 
lack of economic opportunity, the increase of which has been consciously 
thwarted. The building of a railroad into the region was abandoned 
because of lack of interest. Ideas of constructing a wood processing 
plant and a minimum security prison, both of which would have meant 
increased wealth to Lochton, were also abandoned because of opposition 
from the Chamber of Commerce and other groups. Therefore, in terms 
of potential industrial growth, it is doubtful that Lochton will experi- 
ence the revolutionary growth that is so much a part of adjacent areas, 
much less experience any sudden change in its present ecological organi- 
zation. 

Yet change does occur. Because of its relatively stable character and 
the reticence of its population, complete atrophy of the community is a 
possibility. On the other hand, because of its attraction to tourists, 
Lochton could experience expansion with the development of year-around 
resort facilities, especially on the fringes of town where restrictive zoning 
is not in effect. Such expansion, furthermore, would be in keeping with 
the well-defined areas of existing business enterprise; hence, it would 
be more acceptable to the community as a whole. 


Ill 


The study of Lochton has interesting implications for the field of 
human ecology. The first, and most obvious, is that the development of 
the community has been defined by geographic determinants: the lake 
on the east and the mountains to the west, resulting in a linear develop- 
ment rather than the concentric expansion common to many communi- 
ties. Therefore, a number of hypotheses can be developed regarding 
the extent to which the physical environment will influence the expan- 


sion of 2 community. 

The second implication, and perhaps the more challenging in terms 
of research possibilities, is the interrelationship between the value system 
of Lochton—stability, homogeneity—and its ecological organization. 
Thus, is the mental life of any community reflected in its ecological 
organization? If so, to what extent? If not, why do some communities, 
such as Lochton, exhibit this relationship and others not? 





FAIRCHILD AS A SOCIOLOGIST 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The role of Henry Pratt Fairchild (1880-1956) as a sociologist may 
be discussed in terms (1) of his methods and then in terms of his ideas 
regarding the following themes: (2) the role of social science, (3) the 
nature of social change, (+) the problem of social control, (5) race and 
nationality phenomena, (6) the importance of immigration, (7) larith- 
mics and eugenics, and (8) the field of applied sociology. 

1. Methods. In Fairchild’s doctoral dissertation, which was pre- 
pared at Yale University,! the author states that he has “taken great 
pains to avoid any positive statements unless I was myself convinced 
of the truth of them.” While admitting that any given study contains 
“errors due to faulty judgment,” he expresses the hope that “on the 
whole my opinions and conclusions are not too widely at variance with 
those which a complete knowledge of all the facts would justify.” He- 
states that he has selected “the sources of information with the greatest 
of care,” but that his studies are based “almost wholly on personal 
investigation.” 

Fairchild used statistics as ‘a method of arranging and presenting 


mass data in such a way as to make them as clear as possible.”* He 


pointed out the weaknesses in using the law of chance or the laws of 


‘ 


probability as bases for prediction on the ground that “no matter how 
constant the qualities and conditions may have been in the past, if either 
factor changes in the future the phenomenon will change, and the projec- 
tion of the curve will not correspond to the facts.” Since human 
phenomena “are always changing,” therefore, accurate prediction is 
difficult, even with all the statistical tools and methods that may be 
used. Statistics are useful but need to be tempered by “logic, observation, 
and common sense.” In all of his extensive writings, Fairchild aimed “‘to 
discover, as far as possible, why things happen as they do and to find 
out what can be done about it.’”4 

2. The Role of Social Science. Basic to sociology is social science, 
according to Fairchild. To him, social science is “the one great science 
which everyone must practice, whether he has studied it and knows it or 


1 Greek Immigration to the United States (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1911). 

2 General Soctology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1934), p. 119. 

3 Ibid. p. 124. | 

4 Race and Nationality as Factors in American Life (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1947), p. 161. 
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not.”° If a person does not practice social science wisely, then he will 
practice it “ignorantly and foolishly.” Social science includes “all of the 
basic relationships of community life, the forces which lie back of these 
relationships, and the principles, laws, and rules of practical procedure 
which are requisite’ in helping a person to practice “these relationships 
in ways most helpful to himself and to his country.’® It is considered 
important that every high school youth be exposed to a course in the 
introduction to social science. This course needs to be an introduction to 
principles rather than to problems.7 In the various branches of social 
science, Fairchild asserts that there are “certain fundamental facts about 
man, society, and the world, and the relations of each to the others,” 


facts which everyone needs to know if he is to be helpful to himself and 


to others.* 

In his address as president of the American Sociological Society in 
1936, Fairchild discussed “Business as an Institution.” After defining 
business as an organization for the production and the supplying of 
goods and services, he showed how it is the role of the sociologist to 
analyze the integration of the various social elements that have come 
together in the business process, while it is the function of economics to 
analyze the productive aspects. Hence it is important that sociologists 
and economists work side by side at the closely related aspects of the 
same process, instead of acting like neighbors who have “a polite bowing 
acquaintance and pass the time of day over a sturdy boundary fence.’’® 
Fairchild pointed out how governing the people of the United States 
involves the organization and the coordination of many diverse social 
elements and yet in the national government ‘“‘an almost negligible part 
of the responsibility is entrusted to sociologists.’’?° 

3. The Nature of Social Change. Social change is a movement, as 
a rule, from the simpler ways of doing and thinking to more complex 
ways. Our society is characterized by increasing complexity in social 
relationships. The forces which bring about social change are to be 
found within people. No social forces exist outside the human indi- 
vidual."! Not all change is necessary and yet some change is needed. The 
human problem is to strike “a just balance between conservatism and 
radicalism, between stability and progress, between independence of 


9192 


thought and response to leadership. 


5 Elements of Social Science (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924), 
p. v. 

6 Ihid., p. vi. 

7 [bid., p. vii. 

8 The Foundations of Social Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons), p. v. 

9 American Sociological Review, 2:2. 

10 J[hid., 2:1. 

11 Elements of Social Science, ibid., p. 464. 

12 [bid., p. 474. 
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Because change is “inherent in society,” social problems will always 
arise. Every change throws some social situation out of order and thus 


makes a new adjustment imperative. It is the part of wisdom to recognize 
the continuing need for social adjustment and, instead of setting one’s 
feet against any modification in the status quo, to use one’s knowledge 
of social science in finding out what is the best kind of adjustment that 
can be made." 

4. The Problem of Social Control. Closely related to social change 
is social control, that is, how best change may be controlled and how 
much it shall be controlled. An increasing degree of social control is 
needed in a society of increasing complexity. Laws are needed, not to 
make people good, but “to make them orderly and harmless.” It is 
important to be sure that a law is justified, that is, “that the safety and 
order secured will more than offset the loss of individual liberty.” !4 

In matters involving sentiments, deep-seated personal interests, a bare 
majority will not be enough to enforce a law. Perhaps a three-fourths or 
a four-fifths majority will be necessary.'° The enactment of a coercive 
law may need to be delayed until it will be necessary to restrain only a 
small fraction of the population. The minority, however, is not justified 
“in violating a law at will and then using the violations as an argument 
for repeal.’’!® 

Fairchild asserts without qualification that “you can’t make people 
love or hate any object by legislative enactment.” Many laws may “after 
long administration” have an educative effect and “help to produce a 
change in attitude.’’!7 

There are two kinds of control, persuasive and coercive. Persuasive 
control obtains results through the voluntary action of the subject; and 
coercive, through the use of force. Persuasion is positive, efficient, arouses 
less resentment, bitterness, and resistance, and is much less expensive 
than coercive control.!8 Codes are appropriate forms of control, partic- 
ularly the moral code. But people even in a democracy must expect an in- 
creasing amount of social control if they live in a growing and an in- 
creasingly complex society.!® 

5. Race and Nationality Phenomena. Fairchild distinguished sharp- 
ly between race and nationality. To him race was once and for always 
a matter of biological heredity. It provided each person with certain 


13 Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950), p. 20. 

14 Thid., p. 70. 

15 Thid.. p. 71. 

16 Thid. 

17 Jhid. 

18 General Sociology, pp. 190, 191. 

19 Outline of Applied Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1916), p. 325. 
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traits that are unchangeable. Everything that is physically inherited is 
racial, that is, “transmitted from generation to generation through the 
germ plasm,” and cannot be changed by the individual.?° 

What about race superiority? Fairchild concludes that there does not 
exist ‘‘as yet any conclusive scientific evidence as to the actual genetic 
mental equipment of the different racial subdivisions of mankind.’’?! 
Neither those who claim racial superiority nor those who deny it can 
positively prove their position. Moreover, who can prove that one phys- 
ical trait is better than another, that fair skin is better than brown skin, 
that thin lips are better than thick ones, that tall stature is better than 
short stature? Further, who can prove that any particular mental trait 
is wholly inherited or wholly due to environmental stimuli? 

It is clear that “we have one great inclusive human species divided up 
into a number of varieties,” not several different species. ‘The physical 
kinship of all the varieties of the human race is well known. “Apparently 
the process of race formation stopped centuries ago,” while “the his- 
torical period has been characterized by the mixing of the races.”*? All 
members of the human race are subject to the same “fundamental laws 
of hygiene, health, and life.”*% While the mixing of the races is mon- 
grelization, yet mongrelization “implies no inferiority on the part of the 
original constituents.’’ But a process of this kind, if found later to have 
been a mistake, cannot be corrected.*4 

The fact that each race considers itself intrinsically superior to other 
races creates problems. “What your race has done well or best”’ is con- 
sidered a criterion of race superiority. But the belief in the superiority 
of one’s race has led to “inexhaustible varieties of bestial behavior, reach- 
ing depravity.”?° Fairchild concludes that it is obvious that “intellectual 
and emotional reactions will be essentially similar for all varieties of 
man.’’?° The Negro is viewed as “the equal of the white man and if given 
equal opportunities for the development of his innate capacities will be 
able to stand on his own and give an account of himself.”27 

Fairchild defines nationality as “a group of people who feel alike 
and together about a considerable number of the major interests and 
values of life.’ A well-established community of interests includes a 
common language, religion, and family type. Lack of agreement at these 
points weakens the community of interests. Primitive groups have an 


20 Race and Nationality, p. 11. 
21 Thid., p. 72. 
The Melting Pot Mistake (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1926), 


23 Outline of Applied Soctology, p. 330. 
The Melting Pot Mistake, p. 125. 
25 Race and Nationality, p. 61. 
} Ibid., p. 80. 
27 Jbid., p. 167. 
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advantage over some civilized groups because each has only one reli- 
gion.7* 

Nationality plays a powerful role, almost an overwhelming one in 
society. It has “tremendous inertia, authority, and exercises a prodigious 
sway over its adherents.”2® Rightness is limited to one’s own nationality, 
but when a hundred nationalities all make a claim “to an equal degree 
of rightness,” what happens? A “resounding clash when they are brought 
into conflict.’ 

At present a “true nation,” that is, one united on basic values, such 
as language and religion, is “the most stable and humanly significant 
large-scale group yet produced by the process of social evolution.’*! A 
nation that is secure in its own integrity may make “profound conces- 
sions” in the direction of an established international social order. The 
“notion that nationalism and internationalism are conflicting and con- 
tradictory is a most flagrant and dangerous error.’’*? 

6. The Importance of Immigration. Immigration is declared to be 
“a great type of population movement” and a part of “the dispersion of 
the human race over the surface of the earth’: immigration is not simply 
an “American public problem,” but a sociological phenomenon of world- 
wide importance.** It is to be viewed as a threefold question, that is, (1) 
What is the effect of immigration on the United States, on any country, 
on the nation as a whole? (2) What is the effect on the immigrants? 
and (3) What is the effect on the country from which the immigrants 
come ? 

Fairchild pointed out the fallacy in the melting pot symbol as de- 
veloped by Israel Zangwill. World War I demonstrated that large 
numbers of immigrants had not been “melted” or assimilated. The immi- 
grant’s background had not been understood. He came to this country, 
bringing the physical and human environment of his earlier years with 
him, chiefly “the characteristics of the human group with whom he had 
lived and whose ways and feelings he had adopted.’’*4 Since the immi- 
grant brings with him a nationality, he must be “denationalized and re- 
nationalized at the same time.’’** 

To meet the melting-pot fallacy, a widespread ‘Americanization” 
movement developed which stressed chiefly learning the English lan- 
guage and studying the history of the United States. But this procedure 





28 Jhid., p. 44. 

29 Thid., p. 48. 

30 The Melting Pot Mistake, p. 48. 

31 Race and Nationality, ibid., p. 51. 

32 Thid., p. 52. 

33 Immigration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913), pp. vii, 1. 

34 Immigrant Backgrounds, Fairchild, ed. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927), p. 1. 

35 Thid., Pp. 112. 
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assumed that Americanization was a matter of knowledge, while “true 
Americanization is a spiritual and emotional transformation” ; it is not 
“a voluntary process to be accomplished by an act of the will”; and 
hence the first duty to immigrants “is not to preach to them about the 
duty of loving America,” but ‘“‘to see that America shall be lovable.”*® 
What is needed is some “far-reaching, inclusive plan of regulation” of 
emigration and immigration for all countries that is based on “the 
broadest and soundest principles in which all countries will concur.’’37 

7. Larithmics and Eugenics. The population problem is considered 
by Fairchild to be “rapidly assuming the rank that belongs to it as the 
most important of all the problems with which society has to deal.’ 
Neither the quantity aspect (larithmics) nor the quality aspect can be 
dealt with separately. Larithmics offers the simpler approach, for it deals 
with numbers; however, it involves the study of “the broad factors and 
forces that govern the growth of population,” the nature and reasons for 
underpopulation, the bases for an optimum population at a given time 
and in a given locality, the nature of birthrates and deathrates.°® The 
major error made by Malthus was “in refusing to recognize that there 
is a special form of preventive check which involves relatively little 
misery and which should have been included in a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject,” namely, birth control.4° As an ardent eugenicist, 
Fairchild defined eugenics as “the only philosophy of the world today 
devoted specifically to the improvement of the basic innate qualities of 
the constituents of society.’4! 

8. The Field of Applied Sociology. Fairchild defined applied 
sociology in a way that is related to the telic concept that was developed 
by Lester F. Ward, namely, as giving attention to the ways by which 
the facts, principles, and laws of sociology may be utilized “to serve 
some human purpose” and by which they may be used to manipulate 
social forces so that they will serve human ends. He believed that one 
of the functions of a sociologist is to make the findings of sociology 
intelligible to the general public. He lectured widely and forthrightly on 
population problems, immigration problems, eugenics and the family, 
world organization, and socioeconomic problems. He was critical of the 
shortcomings of society. 

Fairchild characterized the nineteenth century as the “prodigal cen- 
tury.” It had big opportunities. It was “marked by the conjunction of two 
of the most sweeping advancements in the basic factors of material well- 

36 [hid., pp. 168, 227, 230. 


87 Immigration, p. 435. 

38 General Sociology, p. 420. 

39 Thid., p. 318. 

40 People, The Quantity and Quality of Population (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1939), p. 108. 

41 Jbid., p. 287. 
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being that had ever appeared in the whole course of human evolution,” 
namely, the opening of the lands of the Western hemisphere and “the 
creation of unprecedented productive instruments for the utilization of 
land.” What happened? A large part of the rich heritage “was squan- 
dered in the various forms of riotous living.’’4? 

How was it wasted? Fairchild mentions several ways: (1) the waste 
of land itself, that is of soil; (2) the waste of material resources; (3) 
the dumping of preduce to keep prices up; (4) recklessness, thought- 
lessness, and ostentation in the consumption of food; (5) wastes through 
competitive advertising, not so much to inform people as to induce them 
“to buy the Eureka brand instead of the Excelsior brand,” and (6) 
wastes by poor governmental practices and inefficiency in governmental 
projects.** But nature was so profligate that enough raw materials were 
passed on to this century ‘‘to enable us to build a world of widespread 
plenty and peace’; it remains to be seen if we have “the wisdom and 
the self-control” to apply our knowledge efficiently and constructively. 
In addition, there has been flagrant waste of that “most precious of all 
things, life itself.’’44 

Free enterprise is a kind of misnomer, for it claims freedom chiefly 
for private profit business ; competition is not synonymous with freedom, 
and socialism “cannot be studied with objectivity,” because the term in 
the United States has “acquired intense emotional connotations.”*° All 
our citizens could have abundance if all had a true consumer’s phil- 
osophy. We the people of the United States “should not be stumped by 
the task of working out a social system that combines all the essential 
values of freedom, independence, material well-being, security, initiative, 
democracy, and neighborliness into one consistent, integrated, workable 
unit.”*6 Moreover, the highest idealistic ideal is a devotion to the 
interests of all mankind, analogous to devotion to country, only on a 
larger group scale, without weakening true loyalty to one’s own coun- 
try.47 Fairchild asks for “a solidarity of the human species as a whole.” 

Before concluding this report, mention needs to be made of the 
Dictionary of Sociology, of which Fairchild served as editor.4*% In its 
compilation he associated with himself ninety-seven other sociologists in 
the formulation of the definitions of a wide range of sociological terms 
and concepts. His main purpose was twofold: (1) “to consolidate and 
standardize the existing uniformities of linguistic usage” and (2) “to 


#2 The Prodigal Century and Ours (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950), pp. vii, viii. 

43 Thid., pp. 82 ff. 

44 Thid.. pp. viii, 82 ff. 

45 J[bid., pp. 212, 215 ff. 

16 Thid., p. 228. 

47 [hid., p. 327. 

48 New York: Philosophical Library, 1944, pp. 342. 
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establish new uniformities and precisions by selecting for authoritative 
support one or more of various meanings currently assigned to a given 
word or phrase.”’ While each collaborator worked conscientiously at his 
task, not all the definitions are generally acceptable; in fact, it would 
be almost impossible to produce a dictionary that would satisfy everyone. 

Another distinctive enterprise which Fairchild developed was “a year- 
book of social events involving social relationships” for 1933 and a part 
of 1934, month by month, chiefly from news reports from the New 
York Times, the Annalist, and Current History; but the title was not 
fitting, the idea although a splendid one did not “catch on,” and the 
experiment was not repeated.*® 

In summing up this discussion of Henry Pratt Fairchild as a soci- 
ologist, it may be said that he became the third person in the Yale socio- 
logical tradition—namely, Sumner, Kellor, Fairchild—although his 
sociological ideas possessed distinctive meanings at variance with those 
of his predecessors. He served as sociologist and head of the Department 
of Sociology at New York University for more than a quarter of a 
century. He wrote a dozen books of importance, over sixty major articles, 
lectured widely, served on inhumerable commissions, and received many 
significant recognitions, such as president of national bodies, chief of 
which was election as president of the American Sociological Society in 
1936. 

Fairchild stressed the social science approach to sociology. He insisted 
on the importance of including economic factors in analyzing social 
phenomena. He had a distinctively free and frank way of speaking that 
often gave his ideas startling flavor. He possessed a genial personality. 
He was loath to compromise, once he had thought through a given 
problem. He made incisive analyses of race relations, nationality prob- 
lems, immigration trends and their meanings, eugenic implications, 
international needs, societary foibles and possibilities. 


49 4 Survey of Contemporary Sociology, Fairchild, ed. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1934). 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Occidental College. Several part-time appointments have been made 
to the staff for the second semester. These include Witold Krassowski, 
Raymond J. Murphy, and Council Taylor, all from UCLA, and Wil- 
liam Klausner from Redlands University, who is presently a visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of Southern California. 

Redlands University. Charles W. Hobart has received a Haynes 
Foundation Fellowship to pursue research this summer in the area of 


marriage and marital adjustment. 


Stanford University. “Theodore Caplow, professor of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, is a visiting professor of sociology for the 
second semester. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Ernest Willis, who received 
his Ph.D. at Northwestern University, has joined the staff as an instruc- 
tor. Frances Scott, a doctoral candidate in the department, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology at the University of Michigan, and Clovis 
Shepherd, a doctoral candidate in the department, has been appointed 
instructor of sociology at the University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. John Forster, a doctoral candidate in the department, has 
received a Hawaiian Territorial Research Fellowship for a study of 
acculturation on the island of Maui. 

University of Southern California. Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., from 
the University of Washington, will be added to the staff in the Fall 
Semester as an assistant professor of sociology. He will replace Robert 
A. Ellis, who will be joining the staff of the Sociology Department at 
Stanford University. 


College of Wooster. In the January-February issue of this Journal 
the authors of the article entitled ‘Superintendents’ Attitudes Toward 
Negroes in the Public Schools,’ namely, Miriam S. Shirley and Helen 
T. Cropp, should have been listed as having made their research as 
students at the College of Wooster. 


Pomona College. Ray FE. Baber writes from the International 
Christian University, ‘Tokyo, where he is professor of sociology and 
director of the Social Science Research Institute, that this new university 
has a rapidly developing campus and is making remarkable academic 
progress, with twenty Americans on the faculty. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


RACE AND NATIONALITY IN AMERICAN LIFE, By Oscar Handlin. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, pp. 277. 


This book is especially valuable for showing up the unscientific “find- 
ings” used to support our existing immigration laws, of which the Mc- 
Carren-Walter Act adds new vices to previous legislation. One would 
desire more particulars to amplify the author’s statement in the Intro- 
duction: “Our own history shows that some of the sentiments that 
engage men’s loyalties may find creative, rather than destructive, outlets 
in a nationalism free of restrictive and exclusive elements.” A list of such 
sentiments would be a helpful guide. 

This book occupies a middle ground between such books as Gobineau’s 
and Grant’s on one side and McWilliams’ and Leon’s on the other, as it 
points out. The chapter on “Israel and the Mission of America” is an 
admirably balanced discussion of the problem of dual loyalties. Hope- 
fully true is the author’s conclusion: “Somewhere, in the middle 1930's, 
there was a turn. Americans ceased to believe in race, the hate move- 
ments began to disintegrate, and discrimination increasingly took on the 
aspect of an anachronistic survival from the past rather than a pattern 
valid for the future.” ARTHUR E. BRIGGS 


SKID ROW U.S.A. By Sara Harris. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1956, pp. 285. 


This book shows the situation of over 50 per cent of the county jail 
population of every large city in this country. Many are addictive 
drinkers. Some of them die of starvation or exposure to freezing weather 
and are buried in potter’s fields. Jailing them for vagrancy and burying 
them cost the people of the nation approximately forty-five million 
dollars a year. In this book the author gives a genuine picture of life on 
Skid Row through the use of her tape recorder, her notebook, and her 
deep understanding of people. Her clear portrayal of the unfortunate 
persons populating Skid Row offers teachers and students a real op- 
portunity to see how these individuals became what they are, and what 
might have been done to help them. 

Each chapter adds new insight into these affection-starved and under- 
socialized individuals who are slowly drawn into the deteriorating re- 
gions of society. Students of social problems have excellent material for 
examination in this book. WOODROW W. SCOTT 

George Pepperdine College 
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ROBERT RUSSA MOTON OF HAMPTON AND TUSKEGEE. Edited by 
William Hardin Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956, pp. xii--238. 


The first three chapters, dealing with Dr. Moton’s ancestry, early 
family life, educational background, and work experiences at Hampton 
Institute, consist of excerpts taken from his autobiography. Each of the 


remaining eleven chapters was written by one of Dr. Moton’s close 


friends or acquaintances, many of whom at some time had been closely 
associated with him. Included in the book is one short chapter (13) 
written by the only woman contributor about Dr. Moton’s wife, Jennie 
B. Moton. The other sketches from Chapters + to 14 were written under 
the following headings: At Hampton and Afield, The Major, To 
Tuskegee, The First Six Years, A Man of Courage, The New Negro, 
A Pragmatic Educator, Cooperative Action, A Southern Statesman, 
Administrator and Man. 

After reading this book one is convinced that the choice of Dr. Moton 
as the successor to Booker T. Washington was wisely made. The appear- 
ance of both these Negro leaders on the scene during the early twentieth 
century could not have been at a better time. In addition to his able 
completion of the work at Tuskegee begun by Booker T. Washington 
and his outstanding ability to win friends, Dr. Moton’s courageous 
leadership in his day fully entitles him to a high place of recognition in 
American history. CLARENCE W. NORRIS 

St. Philip’s College 


THE AGE OF TELEVISION. By Leo Bogart. New York: Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Company, 1956, pp. xii-+-348. 


Watching television has become one of the chief leisure-time activities 
in America, but the social impact of this new medium of communication 
and entertainment has not been fully measured. However, a number of 
fairly accurate studies of certain phases of this subject have been made 
during recent years. The author, a research executive in the television 
field and a sociologist, has summarized the best available material on the 
place of television in American life, especially the effects of television on 
radio, reading, movies, spectator sports, politics, children and family life, 
advertising, and the patterns of behavior. 

In the first five chapters, the growth of television, especially since mid- 
century, the characteristics of broadcast media and the distinctive appeal 
of television, programing, patterns of viewing broadcasts, and television 
in its social setting are reviewed. This is followed by a series of chapters 
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on radio listening in a television age, television in relation to reading 
and the movies, television advertising, the political effects of television, 
and the juvenile television audience. The concluding chapter deals with 
the new frontiers of television. A total of ninety-three tables are used to 
present some of the basic data in a concise form; much of this was de- 
rived from the radio and television rating services of A. C, Nielson, 
C. E. Hooper, Pulse, American Research Bureau, Trendex, and 
Videodex, and other audience-study agencies. The special studies of such 
men as Lazarsfeld, Merton, Seldes, Shayon, Siepman, and Smythe were 
utilized. Some local studies were used to good advantage. There are no 
footnotes in the book, but the sources of the data are given in connection 
with the tables and the main text of the book, and a selected bibliography 
is added. The present status of research, particularly of the various 
audience-measuring devices, is presented briefly in the appendix. The 
factual material is stated in nontechnical language. 

The social aspects of radio and television, as the reviewer has inter- 
preted them in teaching a course on this subject, include (1) a compara- 
tive analysis of mass communication media in modern society; (2) a 
study of the growth and organization (structure) of radio and tele- 
vision, including international aspects; (3) types of broadcasts and 
program content analysis; (4) radio and television audience measure- 


ments, both the methodology used and the findings; and (5) the social 
impact of mass communication. The last item is of special interest to 
social scientists. The author has done a good job of summarizing and 
analyzing the best available data on all of these fields of study, notably 
the research reports that deal with the social impact of television and the 
nation’s viewing habits. M.H.N. 


DRINKING PATTERNS IN FINNISH LAPLAND. By Sakari Sariola. 
Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1956, pp. 88. 


In this report of research, published by the Finnish Foundation for 
Alcohol Studies, reliable information is given concerning the drinking 
patterns in Lapland, a relatively underdeveloped region occupied by a 
heterogeneous population. The booklet deals to a large extent with “the 
social correlates of drinking,’’ and emphasizes the conditions involved in 
excessive drinking. Some of the correlates of drinking are found in a lack 
of sharing in “the cultural and material rewards derived from active 
participation in the established communities, with adherence to the 
commonly accepted, overt and constructive values.” E.S.B. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND SOCIETY IN MODERN EUROPE. A Study of 
the Higher Civil Service. By Morrie Berger. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, pp. xiii+-231. 


In this book a sociologist discusses the findings of a questionnaire study 
of 249 higher civil servants in Egypt. A questionnaire both in Arabic 
and in English is given. Among the conclusions a few may be noted: 
“the officials in technical posts are less critical and more subservient than 
those in administrative jobs’; “technicians in Egypt seem to move more 
rapidly toward Western professional norms while administrators move 
more rapidly toward Western bureaucrative norms”; the civil servants 
in Egypt have been the “transmitters of cultural innovation,” but “a 
responsible, articulate and organized middle and working class does not 
yet exist in Egypt,” although it may now be “coming into being.” 


FUNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE COUNSELING, A CATHOLIC VIEW- 
POINT. By John R. Cavanagh, M.D., and others. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1957, pp. xxiii+-598. 


The reviewer, while reading this book, felt akin to an observer of a 
tennis match as he watched the authors move between Catholic dogma 
and scientific knowledge. It is to their credit that the distinction is con- 
sistently maintained and the reader is not asked to accept a blending of 
the two. 

The scope of the book is ambitious. Section I discusses the biological 
aspects of marriage; the first chapter, “Principles of Counseling,” seems 
peculiarly misplaced. Section II examines the sexual aspects of marriage, 
and Section III the question of fertility and marriage. Considerable 
space, three chapters, is given to the question of control of conception 
with the main effort directed toward the presentation of the church- 
approved rhythm method. Section 1V, “Social Aspects of Marriage,” 
contains, first, a too brief, even sketchy, treatment of mixed marriages 
and, second, a lengthy chapter on alcoholism and marriage. This chapter 
presents an interesting classification of alcoholic beverages with a brief 
discussion of the treatment of alcoholism and a description of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, but with no discussion of alcohol in relation to marriage. 
Section IV, Religious Aspects of Marriage, includes chapters specifically 
designed to present marriage from the Catholic viewpoint. 

The book will be of value to both non-Catholic counselors and teachers 
of family courses as a reference to Catholic interpretation of marriage 
and family life. WILLIAM J. KLAUSNER 

University of Redlands 
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FAMILY AND NEIGHBORHOOD. By J. M. Mogey. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956, pp. xi-+-182. 


Mogey has made a welcome contribution to the literature of com- 
munity structure. He reports the findings of a sizable committee that 
compared two areas: St. Ebbe, in the central part of Oxford, and a new 
suburban housing area, the Barton estates. The research tools are ade- 
quately described including the establishment of Census Tracts (an in- 
novation for Britain), choice of a sample of 117 families, and the 
interviewing methods. 

To compare the two neighborhoods, St. Ebbe was predominantly of a 
native Oxford population, of older age, and smaller in family size; 
residents of Barton appeared to be happier in marriage, more upwardly 
mobile, had stronger community associations, less interest in their neigh- 
bors, yet more contact with the land. Despite incipient social disorgani- 
zation, St. Ebbe maintained a number of traditional means of social 
control, among others, relatively close kinship contacts. 

The book has some entertaining citations; what the interviewees had 
to say about psychiatry and politics, unions and social class; conversa- 
tions across the alley or at the “pub.” One might wish that still more 
data on opinions, attitudes, and values had been presented. Yet the book 
contains the usual scientific accoutrements—tables throughout the text 
as well as appendixes. Even though it is a pilot study, it would have 
been more valuable if some hypotheses had been formulated. Compari- 
sons might have been made with other community studies. No doubt 
these deficiencies will be erased by the larger study to come; in the mean- 
time this volume serves a useful introductory function. 

ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 


GOVERNMENT AND THE DISPLACED PERSONS. By C. N. Vakil and 
P. H. Cabinetmaker. Bombay: Vora & Company, 1956, pp. ix-+-144. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED. By C. N. Vakil and Usha 
Mehta. Bombay: Vora & Company, 1956, pp. xv +-99. 


In these two neatly published and matching books the authors present 
three research studies that have been made recently in India. In both, 
careful descriptions are given of the methods used, of the data obtained, 
and of the conclusions reached. The results speak well for future 
social research in India. Both books have emphasized social tensions and 
have followed the report some years ago of Gardner Murphy as Unesco 
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consultant to the Government of India for the Study of Social Tensions. 

In the report by Vakil and Cabinetmaker, the data were obtained by 
interviews from the Kalyan and Kulwada camps (refugee) near Bom- 
bay. One has had “maximum assistance from the government,” and the 
other hardly any such assistance. Social tension was found to be as acute 


in one camp as in the other, although the government-helped camp fared 
much better in terms of material benefits than did the other. The dis- 
placed persons are very dissatisfied with the government’s policy toward 
them, feeling that the government has not kept its promises. Unsanitary 
housing is one of the serious problems in both camps. 

In the book by Vakil and Mehta the results of two studies are given, 
one dealing with the attitudes of the interviewees toward government 
measures relating to food, clothing, and housing. One group of inter- 
viewees was composed of general citizens and the other of Government 
Housing Board tenants. In both cases a great deal of dissatisfaction was 
expressed toward the living conditions and the government’s policies. 
Improvements are suggested by the authors and further inquiries are 
proposed. E.S.B. 


MUST MEN STARVE? By Jacob Oser. New York: Abelard-Shuman 
Limited, 1957, pp. 331. 


Oser, while refuting Malthusianism, shows in detail that technological 
development, based upon present scientific knowledge, could enable the 
earth to support many times its present population. The author main- 
tains that the poverty and starvation of hundreds of millions of persons 
throughout Africa, Asia, and Latin America does not stem from exces- 
sive birth rates, but has its origin in the exploitation of those arezs by 
Europe and by the United States acting in the interest of big business. 
“The choice of ‘primitive societies’ is to remain underdeveloped suppliers 
of raw materials, dominated economically if not politically by the indus- 
trial nations, or to undertake their own economic development.” 

Oser presents many ways in which technological processes might be 
applied to develop and to conserve the resources of “backward” areas. 
Among his suggestions for the economic expansion of those regions are 
the following reforms: (1) protecting infant industries by tariffs, (2) 
restricting free foreign exchange to force the wealthy to invest their 
money productively in their own nations, (3) preventing technological 
employment in “backward” areas through maximizing total production, 
(4) restricting profits from industries in undeveloped areas to encourage 
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investment and economic expansion, (5) promoting well-rounded indus- 
trialization through restricting by taxation the forms of business into 
which people enter, (6) utilizing labor whose marginal productivity is 
near zero to develop capital from domestic resources, (7) financing 
“backward” regions through intergovernmental loans or United Nations 
or in the form of low interest bonds. 
T. C. KEEDY, JR. 
High Point College 


CALIFORNIA SOCIAL WELFARE. By Vaughn Davis Bornet, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 520. 


This book contains the results of a study commissioned and financed 
by the Commonwealth Club of California. Its purpose was to provide a 
factual picture of organized social welfare in this state. The author had 
endeavored valiantly to carry out this stated purpose. A great deal of 
useful data las been amassed, although residents of Southern California 
will find many gaps in the information. 

It is readily recognized that the attempted comprehensive approach 
to a complex structure cannot be free of difficult problems. These may 
be inherent in the effort to present complicated material simply; they 
may arise from a lack of intimate knowledge of social welfare philosophy 
and programs. Certainly, some descriptions of service, such as social 
casework services, are incomplete and seem to display less than adequate 
understanding and, occasionally, even attitudés with which many may 
disagree. Further, this limited understanding is reflected in the loose 
classification as ‘‘public assistance legislation’? of laws dealing with 
juvenile delinquency, mental health, and other health and welfare 
legislation. 

The stated basic premise set forth by the author is to present a factual 
body of material about legislation, financing, and services, without refer- 
ence to the human and social context within which these were developed. 
This attempt not only seriously vitiates the value of the book but repre- 
sents an unrealistic objective. The book does have value, with some 
limitations, as source material for statistical information about welfare 
programs in California. It does not, in the reviewer’s opinion, make a 
major significant contribution to the body of knowledge about Cali- 
fornia’s welfare programs, a contribution which might serve as a basis 
for understanding and for action. 

FRANCES LOMAS FELDMAN 
University of Southern California 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS IN RECREATION LEADERSHIP. By 
Maryhelen Vannier. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1956, pp. 
xiii +288, 


The main purpose of this book is to provide source material for 
recreational activities and directions for directing them in schools, 
churches, social centers, industrial plants, hospitals, camps, playgrounds, 
and other places where people meet for recreation purposes. Underlying 
the materials is presented a philosophy of recreation. The materials in- 
clude music, dramatics, arts and crafts, camping and nature, athletic 
sports and games, social recreation, and club activities. ,Besides the 
references in the various chapters, lists of periodicals and films in recrea- 
tion, as well as an interest finder, are given in the appendix. 

M.H.N. 


MARRIAGE CONSULTING: AN INTRODUCTION TO MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING. By Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda Van Steeter Garrett, and 
C. Jay Skidmore. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956, pp. ix+420. 


This is a textbook, written for introductory courses in marriage 
counseling. Using an eclectic approach, the authors have attempted to 
present an over-all view of the field, including (in their own words) the 


history, philosophy, functions, processes, methods, principles, and pro- 
cedures of marriage counseling. It is divided into five parts and twenty- 


two chapters, plus appendixes which list selected readings, a directory 
of marriage counseling information services, sources of films and pam- 
phlets, and a bibliography on testing and marriage counseling. 

The term marriage consulting is used by the authors to encompass 
nonprofessional as well as professional counseling, and this book includes 
the most thorough and insightful analysis to date of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various nonprofessional consultants, such as friends 
and relatives, public advisers, the clergyman, the doctor, and the lawyer. 
The term marriage counseling is reserved to designate the specialized 
field, practiced by persons well qualified by training and experience. 

The authors have brought together and organized in a meaningful 
manner a tremendous amount of data. A major weakness, however, is 
that the book has a definite bias, and some of the data are inaccurate or 
misleading. The authors have drawn too heavily from popular magazine 
articles and reporters inadequately trained in research methodology. 
Much of the best sociological research has been all but ignored. Such 
names as Terman, Kirkpatrick, Kinsey, and Goode do not appear in the 
index. 
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The authors have also overemphasized training and inadequately 
treated the problem of screening potential counselors on the basis of 
personality, aptitude, and ability. There is considerable evidence that a 
highly trained person with poor initial aptitude can rarely function 
effectively as a counselor, and that some of our best counselors have high 
aptitude and minimal training. This important problem deserves more 
serious study and consideration than it has been given. 

KARL WALLACE 
Los Angeles State College 


STONEHENGE. By R. J. C. Atkinson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956, pp. xv +-210. 


In this book, an archaeologist reports on the people and culture of 
some of the inhabitants who lived in what is now southern Britain about 
1500 to 1800 B.C., as judged by the communal story that is told by the 
remarkable monument known as Stonehenge. The story is a prehistoric 
one, involving “three successive buildings of Stonehenge” during “the 
early and middle part of the second millennium B.C.” The builders 
were not the Druids, as once alleged, but religious-minded people who 
lived a thousand years earlier, and whose Stonehenge “can justly be 
counted among the highest achievements of the human spirit in the pre- 
historic past.’’ In this description of Stonehenge I, Stonehenge II, and 
Stonehenge III, the author presents detailed data about the history of 
the remarkable structure. E.S.B. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION: A GUIDE TO ITS ORGANIZATION. 
By Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: A GUIDE TO ITS PRACTICE. By 
Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 


These volumes are the outgrowth of the original edition (1948) of 
Community Recreation. In discussing the community forms of recrea- 
tion, the emphasis is chiefly on the history, theories, philosophy, settings, 
influences, and problems of recreation and leisure. The concern is with 
the “why” and the “where” of recreation, with special emphasis on its 
organization. It is a “lead-in” to the major aspects of recreation adminis- 
tration, which is discussed in detail in the second volume, with emphasis 
on the practical “how,” including discussions of planning, personnel, 
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areas and activities, programs and services, finances and business pro- 
cedures. The book on Recreation: Text and Readings, published in 1953, 
contains resource and reference material. The three volumes constitute 
one of the major contributions to an understanding of the practical 
aspects of recreation. 

The social aspects of recreation are stressed mainly in Community 
Recreation, including a brief description of the recreation movement, 
recreation as a social force, and the institutional aspects (government, 
social institutions and agencies, and special groups). The tables, charts, 
and illustrations add to the interest in the books. The absence of dates 
of books and other references cited in the bibliographies and footnotes 
is a decided handicap. M.H.N. 


CO-OPERATORS YEAR BOOK, 1957. A. E. Jupp and A. R. Perkins, 
Editors. Leicester, England: Co-operative Productive Federation, Ltd., 
1957, pp. 110. 


This is one of the best if not the best year book that has been pub- 
lished by the Co-operative Productive Federation. Of the ten signed 
articles three may be cited for special mention: namely, “The British 
Co-operative Movement in a Revolutionary Era” (J. Reeves), “Apathy” 
(J. W. Charlton), and “Is Co-operation Just a Business Organization?” 


THE AMERICAN INTENTIONAL COMMUNITIES. By Henrik F. In- 
field. Glen Gardner, New Jersey: Community Press, 1955, pp. 118. 


An “intentional community” is a group of people who have come to- 
gether, not for material gain as such, but by the quest for “an ethically 
committed society” motivated by “a conscious act of faith.” Nine of 
these small groups (1954) have formed a federation known as the 
Fellowship of Intentional Communities. The author has applied four 
tests to selected “intentional communities.” These devices are called the 
sociometric, the cooperative potential, the obstacles test, and the personal 
questionnaire. The aim is to aid the “intentional communities” to clarify 
their goals and to reorient themselves “more directly to some of the 
pressing problems of contemporary society.” The three societies studied 
are the Campanella Community, Macedonia, and the Gould Farm. The 
third society proves in a way to be the most interesting, for the Gould 
Farm, located in the Berkshires (Massachusetts), is a therapeutic com- 
munity that offers therapy as a service and not for profit. The author’s 
final conclusion is that Gould Farm, whatever its shortcomings, “offers 
itself as a living model to all who want to explore the unique healing 
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potentialities of a community.” It is a community that has a number of 
therapeutic traits, chief of which is the creation of “an atmosphere of 
kindness.” E.S.B. 


EXPLORING THE SMALL COMMUNITY. By Ottot G. Hoiberg. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1955, pp. xv+-199. 


The author, as coordinator of community service in the University of 
Nebraska Extension Division, had seven years of experience in working 
with community leaders, especially in rural areas, and had a unique 
opportunity to observe the problems facing small communities and how 
communities endeavor to meet them. In order to improve communities 
it is essential that they be understood, planning be carefully done, activi- 
ties coordinated, social cleavages diminished, and leadership developed. 
The chief problem areas pertain to business and industry, recreation, 
schools and churches, local government, medical care, cultural oppor- 
tunities, and beautification. M.H.N. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


THE MANAGED CASUALTY: THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN FAMILY 
IN WORLD WAR II. By Leonard Broom and John I. Kitsuse. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956, pp. v+-226. 


This scholarly work deals with the uprooting and adjustment process 
of the Japanese-American family in World War II. It is the fourth 
book in a series on the evacuation, and it supplements well such books as 
The Spoilage and The Salvage by Dorothy Swain Thomas and her 
assistants. Still another volume, Prejudice, War and the Constitution, 
discussed the jeopardizing legal precedents established by the internment 
of American citizens without trial. 

The relocation authorities had as a policy the maintenance of the 
family unit in the processing of the population through the evacuation. 
In The Managed Casualty, the family is the unit of study. The authors 
describe their various backgrounds and the experiences they underwent 
in the camps, and they trace their adjustment in the postrelocation 
period. 

Three fourths of the book is a presentation of ten family case histories. 
The use of symbols in identifying persons as to generation, age, sex, and 
the type of camps in which the families were interned is excellent. Also, 
diagrams and maps which illustrate the geographical mobility of each 
family are quite helpful to the reader. 
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While the authors do not claim that the cases are a random sample of 
the types of families constituting the Japanese-American population, they 
state that strenuous effort was made to include families representing the 
main categories of religion, occupation, education, urbanization, etc. 
This point is appreciated ; however, the cases represent only ten Japanese- 
American families primarily from Los Angeles and vicinity. One won- 
ders whether the patterns of accommodation and assimilation were not 
different in areas outside of Southern California where the Japanese- 
American population was less concentrated. 

This readable book, which included a glossary of useful terms, should 
be of considerable interest to students of ethnic relations and those con- 
cerned with the family. I. ROGER YOSHINO 

State College of Washington 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY. By William P. Tucker. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957, pp. xii+484. 


In this important analysis of the large and growing neighbor of the 
United States, the author marshals his data in an organized, lucid way. 
The three chapters on “Social Services” and the concluding one on “A 
Growing Democracy” will be of interest to many sociologists. The 
people of the United States need to know their neighbor better, a neigh- 
bor whose white population and Indian population are declining in 
numbers and importance and whose mestizos are being molded into a 
modern people of ability. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBAN- 
IZATION IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By The Inter- 
national African Institute, London, Unesco, 1956, pp. 743. 


This Unesco publication in the “Tensions and Technology Series” 
offers a series of related studies on the social aspects of industrialization 
and urbanization occurring in Africa, south of the Sahara, during the 
last few years. Among some of the reports included may be found studies 
on cultural adjustment, conditions of labor, social patterns of urban life, 
aptitudes and training of Africans, and social classes. A portion of the 
material treats of the methodological procedures utilized in the studies 
that have been made in the areas under investigation. Part IV of the 
publication bears the same title as the volume and consists of papers 
prepared for the Unesco Conference held at Abidjan in the fall of 1954. 
This conference served as a kind of clearinghouse for the field studies 
which had been carried out by the African Institute for several years 
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previously. The picture of social conditions and the historical develop- 
ment of social groupings among urban dwellers is graphically portrayed. 
The functions of the urban family have altered considerably, the family 
now being wholly dependent upon wage labor. It has also lost its reli- 
gious function. Parent-child relationships have undergone the greatest 
change, parents having lost direct control over children, The book offers 
a host of interesting facts about social change in general, and in partic- 
ular, as it reveals a picture of the change encountered by persons passing 
from a tribal to an urban culture. M.J.V. 


AFRICAN ELITES. INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL, 
Vol. VIII, No, 3, 1956, pp. 401-98. 


The papers presented in this volume were prepared by a number of 
international scholars, and are concerned with the developing elite in 
several geographic areas in Africa, The characteristics that are con- 
sidered as elite characteristics in the geographic areas under consideration 
are pointed out in the papers. Also, some of the problems researchers are 
confronted with in studying the class structure in societies in the process 
of rapid change are suggested. 

The concept elite is used to refer to the “stratum of the population 
which, for whatever reason, can claim a position of superiority and hence 
a corresponding measure of influence over the fate of the community.” 
With the use of this definition the writers illustrate that a new elite is 
evolving in most parts of Africa. This new elite is characterized by 
education and the degree to which they have adopted the cultural char- 
acteristics of Europeans. 

The old, or traditional, African elite and the European elite have 
developed antagonistic attitudes toward the new evolving elite. The old, 
traditional African elite resents the leadership competition of the new 
elite among the natives, as well as the tendency for the new elite to turn 
from and look down on the traditions of their fellow natives. The 
European elite is satisfied as long as the new elite accepts an inferior 
status, but as the new elite struggles for a higher status and higher 
occupations, antagonistic attitudes develop among the European elite 
toward the new elite. 

In general, the papers presented give excellent examples of some of 
the problems involved in the process of acculturation, problems which 
arise on the part of those who are acculturating as well as on the part of 
those who are being acculturated. EUGENE S. RICHARDS 

Texas Southern University 
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MOUNTING THE OCCUPATIONAL LADDER IN HAWAII. Honolulu: 
Romanzo Adams Social Research Laboratory, University of Hawaii, Report 
No. 24, 1957, pp. 24 (mimeographed). 


Based on data derived from the 1950 census, a number of conclusions 
are reached, such as the following regarding the various immigrant 
groups. The Chinese and to a lesser extent the Koreans and Japanese 
have risen in the competition for status and wealth since 1930, due partly 
to their length of experience in the Hawaiian setting, while the dis- 
abilities of the Hawaiians and the Puerto Ricans have been exaggerated. 

The supremacy of the Caucasians is less apparent than in 1930. “The 
facility of the Oriental groups in clerical and trading occupations and of 
the Hawaiians and Puerto Ricans in the heavier mechanical and opera- 
tive trades” has been confirmed. Most important, perhaps, “the distinc- 
tions between the different ethnic groups in terms of their segregation 
or preferences are clearly less marked in 1950 than they were a few 
years earlier.” These and related findings make this an important docu- 
ment. 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By John Higham. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1955, pp. xvi+431. 


The subtitle of this book is ‘Patterns of American Nativism.” Nativ- 
ism is defined as an “intense opposition to an internal minority on the 
ground of its foreign connections”; it includes “every type and level of 
antipathy toward aliens, their institutions, and their ideas.” While 
immigrants from other lands are considered to some extent, the book 
deals especially with the “history of the hostilities of American nativists 
toward European immigrants.” 

The period covered extends from the 1860’s to the 1920’s. The atti- 
tudes and activities of a number of organizations and individuals and 
their effects on legislative restriction of immigration are narrated in 
great detail. To a smaller extent the influences of organizations and 
individuals who opposed the nativists are considered. A number of 


episodes of violence against immigrant groups are related. In one of 
these conflicts, twenty-one Slavic immigrants were killed and many 
wounded; in another, five Italians were lynched; in still another, the 
Italians were driven out of a town, their homes burned. 

The author, a historian by profession, writes in an effective style, 
spicing his factual presentation here and there with light satiric humor. 


In his treatment of the “racists,” for instance, he says, “For those who 
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consulted the oracle of art as well as for those who bowed down to 
science, the same Nordic myths were told.” The book is not a volume of 
the author’s opinions, however, but a scholarly work of first rank based 
on extensive and intensive research. Dr. Higham gathered his materials 
in the best of American libraries. Eighty pages of the book are devoted 
to documentation of sources alone, wherein 804 reference notes are 
listed, besides a general “Bibliographical Note,” in which the sources 
are evaluated. 

In the last chapter, ‘Closing the Gates,” besides showing in detail 
how the “Quota” and the “National Origins” Acts were passed by 
Congress, Dr. Higham makes a number of generalizations concerning 
antiforeign movements and their final effect on American immigration 
policies. LOUIS PETROFF 

Southern Illinois University 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. Revised Edition. By E. Frank- 
lin Frazier. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, pp. xxiii+769. 


This book is the most outstanding one on the subject of the Negro in 
the United States for at least five reasons: (1) its over-all and compre- 
hensive coverage; (2) its compact survey of pertinent historical factors 
involved in the present social conditions of the Negro; (3) its treat- 
ment of the Negro community and Negro’s institutions, (4) the 
analysis of the Negro’s problems of adjustment, and (5) the sociological 
insight that is given concerning the changes in the Negro’s viewpoints 
and estimates of his role in American life. 

Among the new features of this revised edition are (1) an emphasis 
on the integration movement, (2) revision of tables and diagrams, (3) 
assessment of “the changes in the social organization of American life 
that favor or retard the integration of Negroes,” (4) results of increased 
appropriations for Negro education in the South, and (5) results of the 
Supreme Court decisions “outlawing segregation in public education.” 

Regarding changes in the status and attitudes of Negroes the author 
notes (1) a new spirit of resistance to segregation by the masses; (2) a 
certain sophistication among Negroes as a result of experiences with city 
life; (3) an increased occupational differentiation among Negroes 
especially in northern cities; (4) the emergence of a sizable Negro 
middle class; (5) integration in some areas of life faster than in others, 
especially in those areas “in which contacts are more or less impersonal 
and secular”; (6) “as much opposition among the conventional members 
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of the Negro upper and middle classes to intermarriage as among the 
same white classes”; (7) a lack of interest in the color of their workers 
by some of the giant corporations; and (8) a growing recognition that 
the United States must make good on its principles of freedom and 
equality in “its bid for the support of the colored majority of the world.” 
While the book contains considerable material that appeared in the first 
edition, the author has strengthened it greatly by his insight and clarity 
in presenting the recent changes in the status of the Negro. 


‘ 


E.S.B. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF AGING. By John E. Anderson, Editor. 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1956, pp. viii+-323. 


In this report of a Conference on Planning Research held in April 
1955 at Bethesda, Maryland, a large number of suggestions for research 
were presented by the twenty-eight participating scholars, chiefly psy- 
chologists. Some of the fields in which the problems of aging were con- 
sidered were perceptive and intellectual abilities, motivation, social ad- 


justment, and functional efficiency. It was contended, incidentally, that 
successful aging involves emotional interests in life as one grows older, 
that older persons are far more susceptible to atmospheric pollution, and 
that there is a far-reaching need for planning for postretirement employ- 


ment. 


SOZIOLOGIE. Volume I: Die Uebermacht der Raeume. By Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessy. Stuttgart, Germany: W. Kohlhammer, 1956, pp. 335. 


Of the contemplated two volumes (the second to be published in 1957 
and entitled Die Vollzahl der Zeiten), the first opens with the question: 
“What do readers expect of a sociology?” Sociology is the science of man 
in his plurality, according to the author, who deals with behavior and 
attitudes of men toward each other and in all of their manifold variations. 
He “uncovers the necessary, the needs, and such needs to come, and 
focuses an apparently unlimited motility of society into reality, a reality 
where thousands of different motilities from ‘within’ are directed.” The 
word Lebensraum, which is partially included in the title of the book, is 
dealt with extensively but is nowhere defined, as the average German, 
lay or professional, is familiar with the term. Without its definition, 
roughly the space to live in, American readers will have difficulty in 
following the author’s thesis. The author is teaching sociology at the 
University of Vermont. HANS A. ILLING 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ISLAM. Second Edition of The Sociology 
of Islam. By Reuben Levy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1957, pp. vii+-536. 


In this treatise will be found a historical and descriptive account of the 
Islam religion, replete with numerous factual materials carefully docu- 
mented. Some of the subjects treated are the grades of society in Islam, 
the status of women in Islam, the status of the child in Islam, military 
organization in Islam, moral sentiments in Islam. 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION. By Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. 
Neugarten. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957, pp. xv +465. 


This is one of the best textbooks in educational sociology published to 
date. It is well organized and written in a simple, direct style. Excellent 
use of case study material adds color and interest in an area not too well 
understood by students in schools of education. 

The book is divided into four parts: Introduction, The Child’s Social 
Development, The School, and The Teacher. In the first part the 
authors introduce the student to the nature of the social structure in 
America, indicating its unique characteristics. They point to the various 
social classes, the variety of cultures, the socioeconomic levels. Various 
aspects of group mobility are discussed in relation to their extent and 
the conditions that determine their upward or downward trend. The 
significance of social learning and social loyalties are brought out as 
important steps in human development. 

The authors stress the importance of the family in the child’s social 
growth, showing how it is linked to the experiences of early childhood. 
They also point to the educational value of peer group relationships and 
to influence of mass media and youth-service agencies in the community. 

In the last two sections the authors evaluate the school as a social 
system within the community and the part played by the teacher in the 
social development of the students in the school. They indicate the 
various roles of the teacher as a socializing force: mediator of learning, 
disciplinarian, parent substitute, judge, and confidante. They discuss the 


social origins of teachers, choice of teaching as an occupation, social 


mobility among teachers, and the effects of heterogeneity as factors in 
teaching performance. These teachers work in schools where the social 
structure undergoes constant change in relation to educational and 
population and economic trends, where problems of intergroup education 
and international understanding challenge a re-evaluation of the career 
pattern of the teaching personnel. CECIL EVVA LARSEN 
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ON HUMAN COMMUNICATION. By Colin Cherry. New York: The 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1957, pp. xiv +-333. 


As an introductory volume to a forthcoming series, Studies in Com- 
munication, this book may be said to be in the nature of an excellent 
tiller of the field. Its author is the Henry Mark Pease Reader in Tele- 
communication of the Imperial College, University of London, and 
must be presumed to be an authority in the art of mass persuasion. The 
chapters are set down as essays, most of them being self-contained, and 
are written, declares the author, for the general reader and not the 


expert. This is debatable, since some of the chapters are most certainly 


filled with mathematical materials far beyond the grasp of “general 
readers.’ However, the subject matter of communication is dissected and 
analyzed most thoroughly, attention having been given specifically to 
signs, language, signals, the logic of communication and cognition as 
well as recognition. 

Communication is a social affair, and the theory of it is “partly con- 
cerned with the measurement of information content of signals, the 
mathematical theory of which was first developed in telegraphy.”’ The 
philosophy of communication is most interestingly interwoven with the 
descriptions of various phases of it. The concluding essay, “On Cognition 
and Recognition,” is well pointed toward an analysis of the nature of 
mind and its relation to the whole process of communication. The pur- 
pose of the volume as a review, a survey, and a criticism of the many 
studies already made may be said to have been exceedingly well accom- 
plished. M.J.V. 


PROCESSES OF ORGANIZATION. By Robert S. Weiss. Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1956, pp. ix+-117. 


This slim volume contains the author’s report of his case study of the 
organizational functions and processes of a governmental research bureau 
which is engaged in the task of sponsoring private research on problems 
that are relevant to national defense. More specifically, the author at- 
tempts to identify the various functional activities carried out by the 
individual members of the Bureau and to survey what he surmises to be 
the three basic processes which activate and unify these assorted organi- 
zational functions. These three processes are (1) the allocation of organi- 
zational members to the performance of specific tasks, (2) the adaptation 
of these members to the tasks so that they learn to accept the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them by the offices they occupy, and (3) the 
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coordination of the functional activities performed by the individual 
members of the organization. 

Students of social organization will find this monograph to be an 
interesting reference, particularly with regard to the method and find- 
ings of the sociometric analysis that was made of the informal structure 
of the organization. Nevertheless, the value of this report is reduced by 
deficiencies which inhere in the research design and the treatment of the 
data. Some of the more salient deficiencies are (1) the failure to sub- 
stantiate why the present categorization of organizational processes and 
functional activities is empirically more appropriate than any other 
classificatory system which has been developed in the past; (2) the 
empirical treatment of the process of adaptation solely in terms of “job 
satisfaction” —a social-psychological trait that may be, but need not be, 
related to the process of learning to accept the responsibilities of an 
institutionalized role; and (3) the confounding of the informal struc- 
ture of working relationships in the organization with the process by 
which functional activities are coordinated. R.A.E. 


BIOCHEMICAL INDIVIDUALITY: THE BASIS FOR THE GENETO- 
TROPHIC CONCEPT. By Roger J. Williams. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. xiv-+-214. 


This pioneering study in individual differences in biochemical make-up 
and the point of view expressed in this book have implications for those 
interested in personality studies in individual variations as well as for 
the biochemists and medical scientists. The meaning and significance of 
the exceptional individual and the individuality of the person are stressed, 
but the author provides a way of reconciling the unusual chemical proc- 
esses with the “normal.” After describing biochemical variation, genetic 
basis of biochemical variations, and individuality in composition, the 
author analyzes enzymic patterns, endrocrine activities, and other aspects 
of biochemical differences. The cumulative evidence points to the con- 
clusion that “each human being possesses a highly distinctive body chem- 
istry.” The genetotrophic approach, as the author conceives it, is stated as 
follows: “Every individual organism that has a distinctive genetic back- 
ground has distinctive nutritional needs which must be met for optional 
well-being.” If this principle is valid and variation in individuals is as 
great as the evidences which are presented suggest, one of the frontiers 
of medical science is to find out what particular individual needs are 
liable to go unmet, what consequences result from each deficiency, and 
how these may be met practically. M.H.N. 
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LAW AND STRUCTURES OF SOCIAL ACTION. By Kenneth S. Carlston. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. xii-+-288. 


Can the theme of law be utilized as a central area of interest or frame 
of reference in the interpretation and analysis of human society? This 
book is an attempt to answer the question in the affirmative. 

A new study in the sociology of law, it is a thoughtful work revealing 
the author's acquaintance with the literature of sociology, psychology, 
government, and political theory. The book considers social behavior in 
relation to the power structure of different societies and historical epochs, 
demonstrates the development of law in human groupings, and discusses 
the legal and political aspects of world society. 

The work opens with a review of the foundations of law as an instru- 
mentality of social control in relation to authority, the state, and values. 
Law as an institution is dealt with from the viewpoint of primitive 
society, ancient Rome, feudalism, and early England, followed by an 
analysis of law in the modern state, both democratic and communist. 
Law in intergroup relations, with special reference to negotiation and 
contract, statute, diplomacy, and treaty, leads into a discussion of inter- 
national law. Two final chapters are devoted to legal control of economic 
institutions, typified by the Sherman Act, and the relationships of indi- 
viduals in organizations, e.g., civil service in America and France, French 
labor law, and international civil service. 

The volume is replete with many references to lawsuits, cases, and 
treaty documentation, and has a scholarly bibliography. Also published in 
Britain under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs, it 
is a contribution to the study of law in its wider social framework. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College 


THE AMERICAN CLASS STRUCTURE. By Joseph A. Kahl. Introduction 
by Kingsley Davis. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1957, pp. xviii 
‘310. 


A major merit of this treatise is that it offers a careful analysis of the 


most important studies of social class structure in the United States that 
have been made during the past thirty years. A second merit is that the 
author makes significant contributions of his own as he reviews the 
sociological studies of social classes. In the third place, the analyses are 
brought together under distinctive chapter titles, such as the dimensions 
of class; income, wealth, and style of life; the web of interaction; classes 
as ideal types; ethnic and race barriers; and succession and mobility. 
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The author presents an analysis of a five-class society in the United 
States as follows: (1) upper, (2) upper middle, (3) lower middle, (4) 
working, (5) lower. He then proceeds in Chapter VII to indicate 
“emergent values” for each of these classes as follows: (1) for the upper 
class, belief in tradition, in family lineage, and in “graceful living and 
dilettantism”’; (2) for the upper middle class, belief in careers; (3) for 
the lower middle class, being respectable in their respective circles; (4) 
for the working class, “getting by day by day”; and (5) for the lower 
class, apathy arising from no hope. Other chapters are equally thought 
stimulating. E.S.B. 


LOCATION AND SPACE ECONOMY. By Walter Isard. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
1956, pp. xix+-350. 


The purpose of this book is to develop a more adequate theory of 
location and space economy than has been available up to this time. The 
development of the theory is accomplished by elaborating the general 
problem of location and regional development in the general framework 
of von Thiinen. The general problem is then considered from the view- 
point of several theories, with special emphasis on the work of Lésch. 


Empirical regularities of space economy and related concepts—such as 
those noted by Zipf, Stewart, and others—are catalogued to support the 
spatial framework. 

The key concept advanced by the author, on which he bases his analy- 
sis, is called ‘transport inputs,” which he defines as the movement of a 
unit weight over a unit distance. This concept is used to attempt a 
fusion of von Thiinen’s aggregative analysis and the industrial location 
theory introduced by Alfred Weber. The results are presented at three 
levels: (1) verbally in detailed description, (2) mathematically, in func- 
tional notation, and (3) graphically in a modified Léschian system of 
market area nets. 

As the author is the first to point out, “this volume is of little direct 
utility for handling specific problems of reality.’’ None of the results of 
applying the theory are in any way descriptive of what might be found in 
the field. One would be hard put to find “an urban land-use pattern” 
which even remotely resembles the figure presented on page 279. If the 
second volume, which the author promises, does bring the theory down to 
a level where it can be applied to specific situations, the principles pre- 
sented in this volume will take on considerable significance. In the mean- 
time, this book should be extremely interesting and informative to social 
scientists who need to refer to the many theories of location which are 
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presented and described in the first three chapters. Chapter three pro- 
vides a fund of information on empirical regularities concerning location 
and space economy. 

This volume should receive special commendation for its extremely 
extensive and useful index of subjects. This fifty-seven-page index makes 
the book encyclopedic in its usefulness as a reference. 

EARLE H. MACCANNELL 
University of Washington 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AND POLITICAL OPINION: 
A Guide to the Literature. By Bruce Lannes Smith and Chitra M. Smith. 
A Rand Corporation Research Study, prepared by the Bureau of Social 
Science Research. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1956, pp. vii+3235. 


This annotated bibliography of 2,600 carefully selected references on 
international communication covers the period from 1943 to 1955. The 
sources include the more significant research in the complex field of 
communication, arranged topically and indexed for convenient use. It is 
the first comprehensive bibliography published since the appearance of 
Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opinion by Smith, Lasswell, 


and Casey. The bibliography is prefaced by a description of the signifi- 
cant trends in research on international communication and_ public 
opinion. The references included deal with the theoretical and general 
writings, political persuasion and propaganda activities, specialists in 


political persuasion, the channels or media of international communica- 
tion, audience research, and methods of research. There is also a list :of 
bibliographies which include references that deal with various aspects 
of communication. As a sourcebook of bibliographical references of recent 
trends in international communication this book is invaluable. 

M.H.N. 


LEADERSHIP AND ROLE EXPECTATIONS. By Ralph M. Stogdill, Ellis 
L. Scott, and William FE. Jaynes. Columbus: Bureau of Business Research, 
The Ohio State University, 1956, pp. xv +168. 


Conducted in a Naval Air Research Organization, this study under- 
takes to describe role expectation and role behavior in the organization, 
and does it very well. Seizing upon the concept of social role as utilized 
in social-psychological theory, the research was directed toward “‘deter- 
mining the nature and extent of discrepancies between reported behavior 
and expected behavior of persons occupying leadership positions” in the 


organization under examination. 
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Data were obtained from 47 persons classified as seniors and 83 as 
juniors. Thirty-six of the seniors were described by 2 juniors each, and 
11 seniors were described by 1 junior each. Interviews, scales, and check 
lists were employed and materials secured to indicate what the seniors 
do as described by themselves and then as described by the juniors. 
What the seniors ought to do according to their own expectations and 
the expectations of the juniors as to what the seniors should do were also 
obtained. The same procedure was used with regard to junior actions 
and expectations. The seniors’ descriptions of what they do were highly 
correlated with their self-expectations and were highly correlated with 


the juniors’ descriptions. The leader behavior of superiors tended to be 


evaluated in terms of discrepancies which are likely to affect the control 
of technical operations, and the conclusion is cast that subordinates 
“‘appear to feel a necessity to exercise control when their superiors do not 
exercise as much control as expected.” The report is valuable for the 
light it throws upon the subject of roles and for the methodology utilized 
in pursuing the study of role expectations. M.J.V. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Blaine E. Mercer and 
Edwin R. Carr. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1957, pp. xv+ 
585. 


This book is a collection of readings selected from a wide variety of 
sources. It is divided into three parts, each of which is introduced by the 
editors. The materials are slanted primarily to the advanced under- 
graduate or graduate level classes in educational sociology. Students with 
less background would probably find that the reading selections are too 
difficult. 

In addition to a discussion of the sociological study of education by the 
editors, the first part of the book includes readings concerning the culture 
concept, the relation of education to socialization, social stratification, 
social control, social disorganization, and social change. The second part 
deals with the school in American society—its role as a social institution, 
its class and ethnic patterns, and its significance as a system of formal 
and informal organization. There are also a number of selections as well 
as introductions relating to the teacher, to the school and the community, 
to the school and moral and spiritual values, to the school and democracy, 
and to the expectations and realities of the American school. The final 
section evaluates the place of sociology in education in the future includ- 
ing a chapter on the goals and purposes in educational sociology. 

CECIL EVVA LARSEN 
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GUIDE TO COLLEGE TEACHING. By Claude E. Buxton. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1956, pp. 404. 


The author, who is a psychologist and a teacher, presents a well- 
planned discussion of various topics that are pertinent to liberal arts 
teaching, such as the career of the college teacher, lecturing, discussion 
methods, group-centered teaching and case analysis, constructing and 
administering examinations, maintaining classroom morale, counseling, 
knowing the students we teach. 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE UNITED STATES. By John B. Miner. New 
York: Springer Publishing Company, 1957, pp. xii+-180. 


After discussing the nature and measurement of intelligence, and the 
nature of verbal ability and the social system, the author reports on an 
intelligence survey involving 1,500 interviews and relates his findings 


to the best utilization of manpower in educational positions and in the 
labor world. 


THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS. A Symposium. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957, pp. 242. 


In this “History of John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated,” a total of 
28 contributors report on the different roles that Wiley & Sons have 
played in the publishing of books during the past 150 years in a large 
number of fields of human interest. While the book contains many 
interesting historical facts and other details about the publishing activi- 
ties of one large publishing firm, it also reveals the need for an over-all 
review of the relations of publishing to human society. 


THE ROAD TO INNER FREEDOM: THE ETHICS. By B. Spinoza. 
Edited and with an Introduction by D. D. Runnes. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1957, pp. 215. 


In this book, which is composed largely of precepts on subjects such as 
the origin and nature of the emotions, human bondage, the power of the 
intellect, the nature of the mind, the editor emphasizes “that the writings 
of Spinoza are purely and thoroughly Hebraic—root, stem, and fruit.” 
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